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Equalizing the Burdens 


HEN some months ago, the President called for 

a bill which should place the burdens of taxation 
upon those best able to bear them, the country applauded. 
At last we had what seemed to be a vigorous movement 
in the direction of a sorely needed change. Yet few stu- 
dents of this difficult problem of government were 
sanguine enough to believe that the measure demanded by 
the President could be drawn up in time for enactment at 
the present session of Congress. They remembered the 
statement attributed to Jefferson, that no Government had 
yet solved the problem satisfactorily, and their experience 
led them to conclude that Jefferson was right. 

Yet we have a monstrous state of affairs if we are to 
admit that the problem is insoluble. It has long been an 
accepted custom in this country that the major amount of 
taxation must be paid not by the holders of large proper- 
ties, but by the consumer. The custom is not accepted 
because anyone believes that it is just, but simply because 
up to the present no other practicable method of assessing 
taxes has been devised. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to state that no method had been offered which Congress 
or any State legislature was willing to adopt. What we do 
at present is to take from the rich what the rich can be 
induced to pay, and make up the deficit from the poor. 

The movement which the President began in June will 
be worth while if it does nothing more than create resent- 
ment against this outrageous injustice. No one can read 
the statements made to the Senate Finance Committee on 
August 6 by Robert H. Jackson, counsel to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, without coming nearer to the realiza- 
tion that one of our most pressing needs today is an 
equitable distribution of the costs of government. Putting 
aside for the moment the theory that equitable taxation 
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is one legitimate means of securing a desirable redistribu 
tion of wealth, a theory to which we subscribe, the case 
should be considered on a basis of distributive justice. In 
the fiscal year ending July 1, 1935, more than sixty per 
cent of the taxes paid in to the Federal Government came 
from those least able to pay. There is a fatal flaw in the 
system which tolerates this inequality. 

While the per-capita income of American citizens is, 
even today, high, the actual distribution, as Mr. Jackson 
pointed out to the Committee, “must cause concern.” 
About 12,000,000 families, or forty-two per cent of the 
total number, have an income of less than $1,500 per year, 
an amount that will not suffice to support an average 
family on a basis of adequate subsistence. Six million, 
or more than twenty-one per cent, had an income of less 
than $1,000, while at the other end of the scale, 36,000 
families received, in 1929, as much of the national income 
as did 11,000,000 in the lowest-income class. 

Yet it is on these families in the lower brackets that the 
costs of supporting the Government rest most heavily. 
They affect families with an income smaller than a living 
wage as well as families that barely manage to support 
themselves, and they fill with dismay those families which 
had hoped to set aside some provision for sickness and for 
old age. In periods of depression, all these groups are 
pressed still further down in the economic scale, while 
those in the higher brackets, even though they suffer some 
reduction of income, “are in a position to use their vast 
resources,” testified Mr. Jackson, “to maintain their ac- 
customed very high standards of living.” It is these 
wealthy men whom Pius XI had in mind when he wrote in 
“ Quadragesimo Anno ” that because “ they hold and con- 
trol money [they] are able also to govern credit and 
determine its allotment,” and almost at will cut off the life 
blood of “the entire economic body.” 
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We realize that the task now before Congress presents 
difficulties that are extremely grave. It does not only in- 
volve the question whether the holders of great wealth can 
be compelled to assume their just share of the costs of 
government, important as is the solution of that question. 
Congress, sooner or later, must go beyond that stage to 
determine what can be done to break the control of our 
economic system by private individuals. Wealth today is 
not merely houses and lands and money. It exercises the 
more intangible yet more forcefully influential forms of 
power, of which perhaps the chief is credit. The real prob- 
lem, therefore, takes in far more than a consideration of 
what Congress may do to enforce on all, relentlessly yet 
equitably, its right to tax. The taxing power may be one 
means of redistributing wealth, but it is not the chief 
means, and in view of constitutional limitations its power 
is definitely restricted. Yet to the extent that it can be 
used, this power should be employed, and a system for the 
removal of the present scandalous conditions which put 
the burdens on those least able to bear them must be 
installed. Such a system should be possible of attain- 
ment, unless we are prepared to admit that our ability 
to maintain a just Government has been destroyed. 

Ultimately, tax problems, as well as all other problems 
of government, must be solved according to the principles 
of justice and charity. Rights must be respected wherever 
they exist, but the state must also give especial attention, 
as Leo XIII teaches, to the more needy members of 
society, and realize that preferential treatment for the 
poor promotes rather than hinders the common good. For 
the state no less than the individual is bound to the prac- 
tice of charity as well as of justice. 


Public-Utility Records 


HE Constitution of the United States forbids Con- 

gress to enact legislation violating “the right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures.” <A 
similar inhibition is found in most of the State Constitu- 
tions. 

This guarantee affords no justification, however, for the 
outcries with which the managers of certain public utili- 
ties have been assailing our ears. To listen to these vocal- 
ists, one would think that the Revolution had been fought, 
and the Constitution adopted, for the sole purpose of 
making the United States a safe place for gas and electric 
company promoters. But they overlook one important 
word found in the Fourth Amendment and in parallels in 
the State Constitutions. Citizens, and also corporations, 
are not guaranteed against all searches and seizures, but 
only against such as are “ unreasonable.” 

A seizure that might be unreasonable when directed 
against a private citizen may be wholly reasonable if 
directed against a corporation or one of its officials. Since 
a public utility is supposed to meet a public need and 
furthermore, operates under a public franchise, it is some- 
what difficult to see how it can possess any papers or rec- 
ords wholly private in their nature. The franchise sup- 
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poses the right of the public to regulate rates so as to 
permit the utility a fair return on its investment, but no 
more. Unless the books and records of the utility are open 
to examination, what a “ fair return ’”’ is cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Investors in utilities with officers who quote the Fourth 
Amendment even in their sleep should insist upon a new 
set of officers. The money which they spend in hiring 
lawyers to teach them how to conceal the records may 
not be money stolen from the investors. But it is surely 
money that will never pay dividends. 


All for Caesar 


i his Pastoral of July 24, also referred to elsewhere in 
this issue, the Archbishop of Cincinnati cites Germany, 
Russia, and Mexico as outstanding examples of the 
totalitarian state. By “ totalitarian state” the Archbishop 
means a society which asserts that the people have no 
rights, except those which are conferred by the state. It 
is obvious that such a society actually denies the existence 
of rights, and replaces them by franchises or concessions 
which can be lessened or retracted at will by the civil 
authority. 

In the growth of this political theory in the United 
States, the Archbishop sees a real peril to the continuance 
of long-cherished American social and political ideals. 
Looking back to the political ideals of the men who laid 
the foundations of this Republic, it is difficult to under- 
stand how a theory destructive of the very principles 
which they invoked when they met at Philadelphia in 
1776 could have gained so general an acceptance among 
us. The fact is explicable only when we admit that 
for many years the Declaration of Independence has re- 
ceived little beyond lip service in this country. 

More than a hundred years ago, young Americans be- 
gan to repair to the German universities and many among 
them returned still good Americans, in their own estima- 
tion, but, in point of fact, deeply infected with Hegelian- 
ism. Applied to political government, their new philosophy 
struck squarely at the American doctrine that men had 
certain rights, inalienable in their nature, rights that be- 
longed to them not because they were citizens, but because 
they were men; and that, in consequence, these rights 
could not be destroyed by the civil authority, or set at 
naught by any majority, however great. The grotesque 
concept that the state is merely an aggregate of men 
who by majority vote grant this concession or retract that, 
but recognize nowhere a right that is independent of them, 
soon gained favor in our schools of law. 

Today, outside of Catholic institutions of learning, 
which defend the old Catholic and American concept, it 
is all but universally received. Happily, however, in a 
number of cases, particularly that of the Oregon school 
law, the Supreme Court has affirmed and defended the 
existence of man’s “ natural” rights. 

We Americans are too apt to believe that what has 
happened in other countries cannot possibly happen here. 
Greed for power exists among us, as it exists wherever 
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human nature is found, and in the political field its goal 
is the totalitarian state. “‘ The totalitarian state is here as 
far as education is concerned,” writes the Archbishop, 
and unless we set limits to this lust for power, we shall 
soon have a super-totalitarian state at Washington, con- 
trolling every form and degree of education. All rights 
that Caesar can justly claim must be religiously respected. 
But Caesar must not be permitted to encroach upon the 
rights of Almighty God, or upon those with which He has 
endowed His children. For that usurpation means, as the 
Archbishop well says, “tyrannous government which 
easily reverts to the practices of barbarism.” 


Directors Who Direct 


ISCLOSURES made in the past two or three years 

by investigating bodies, particularly by the Senate 
Committee, under the direction of Judge Pecora, drew 
public attention to the position of directors in banks, 
public-utility and investment companies, and in other cor- 
porations. It was brought out that occasionally directors 
used their position to enrich themselves unlawfully, but 
in most instances the complaint was that directors did not 
direct. Quite commonly they were mere dummies, moved 
here and there by unscrupulous managers, and not infre- 
quently they were blissfully unaware that conscience or the 
law imposed upon them any positive duties to investors, 
depositors, or the general public. The received code of 
business ethics, as presented by these investigations, 
seemed to be a compost of carelessness, cupidity, and in- 
capacity. 

The immediate reaction of the public, which had lost 
billions through investments directed by directors who 
did not direct, was a demand for new legislation. Legis- 
lation, undoubtedly, was needed, but now that the out- 
cry has been replaced by silence and our customary 
indifference to “ graft,” it would be profitable to inquire 
what legislation has been enacted, and how it is being 
enforced. New York, and a few other States, did make 
some changes, and now and then a judge raps some 
defendant smartly over the knuckles. Two weeks ago, 
Judge Edgar J. Lauer, of the Supreme Court in New 
York, remanding for sentence a group of directors, found 
guilty of fraud under the Martin Act, used this language : 

A corporate director may not sit idly by where he knows, or 
should know, that securities of the corporation are being fraud- 
ulently offered for sale to the public, where misrepresentations are 
being made, and false prospectuses issued, and expect that his 
obliviousness, supineness, or dereliction of duty, shall serve as his 
protection. 4 

This language, surely not too severe, recalls the words 
of Pius XI in “ Quadragesimo Anno ”’: 

The regulations legally enacted for corporations, with their 
divided responsibility and limited liability, have given occasion 
to abominable abuses. . . . Boards of directors proceed in their 
unconscionable methods, even to the violation of the trust which 
they administer. 

In the case tried before Judge Lauer, there was un- 
doubted evidence of fraudulent practices by the directors. 
At times, however, as much loss to investors can be occa- 
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sioned by directors who, in Judge Lauer’s words, are 
guilty of “ obliviousness ” or “ supineness.” A director is 
substantially, if not in law, a trustee, bound to protect to 
the best of his ability the interests of all affected by the 
trust. It is not sufficient that he merely refrain from 
theft. He does not fulfil his trust when he comes to a 
directors’ meeting, knowing little and caring less about 
the business to be transacted. If he cannot acquaint him- 
self with the duties and all the details of his trust, he is 
bound in conscience to resign. If through his negligence, 
and still more through connivance at evil or participation 
in it, investors suffer loss, he is bound to the best of his 
ability to make reparation, even though the civil authorities 
have taken no note of his negligence, incapacity, or fraud. 
As Pius XI writes, directors administer a “trust,” and 
they are bound to administer it conscientiously. 

In spite of past disclosures we still have too many 
dummy directors, and too many who are not above using 
their position for private gain. A move in the right direc- 
tion would be legislation which makes directors responsible 
to investors for losses which can be shown to be due not 
only to fraud, but also to negligence or incapacity. Laws 
of this type, properly enforced, would raise up a race of 
directors who actually direct corporate affairs in the in- 
terest of the investors. 


In Germany 


ITHIN the week much light will be thrown upon 

conditions in Germany as they affect Catholics, by 
the decrees of the Bishops whose meeting begins at Fulda 
tomorrow. At that shrine of Catholicism in the Northern 
countries, hallowed by memories of St. Boniface, who 
came from England to preach the Gospel in those wild 
regions, the Bishops will invoke the Holy Spirit of light, 
of truth, and of fortitude. Their position is most difficult, 
but we can rest assured that they will wisely provide for 
the welfare of their flocks, and for the good of all parties 
in their unhappy country. 

Even now we do not know the full extent of the 
trials to which our brethren in Germany have been sub- 
jected. A rigid censorship of the press, including, of 
course, censorship of the cables, and to a large extent 
even of the mails, has made German Catholics exceedingly 
cautious of writing any account that might: possibly in- 
volve them with the captious rulers of Germany. Enough 
has been published, however, in the columns of the 
Osservatore Romano and other responsible journals, to 
show that, hu:nanly speaking, the fate of the Church 
in Germany now hangs in the balance. 

But, with the Holy Father, we refuse to lose hope. The 
record of the Catholic laity in past years, and the tradi- 
tions which they created, give us reason to believe that 
the German Catholics of the present generation will be no 
less courageous than their ancestors in rallying under the 
guidance of the Bishops to the defense of the Church in 
the Fatherland. Meanwhile, we can in some small way 
show our gratitude for what Catholics in Germany have 
done for the interests of the Church in this country, par- 
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ticularly in the Middle West, by imploring the protection 
of the Lord of Hosts for the Catholics in Germany today. 
They are going through their baptism of fire, as many 
of our ancestors have already done, and as we may be 
called on to do some day. We should pray particularly 
that the young people, to whom the alluring demands 
of patriotism are made to cover up a barbaric spirit, may 
remain faithful to the stern demands of their conscience 
and their loyalty to the Church. 





Note and Comment 











Love for the 
Constitution 


HAT ancient nuisance and throwback to A.P.A., 

Prohibition, and Ku Klux days, the Fellowship 
Forum, has just discovered, in the interests of the Re- 
publican party, that the New Deal is a Papal plot. It 
seems that AMErIcA has been chosen to furnish the evi- 
dence. In July, 1933, we discussed favorably the ques- 
tion of whether a new Constitution was necessary to 
curb the selfish interests that brought about the depres- 
sion. The Forwm now reproduces that two-year-old 
editorial, and in an issue brimming with bleeding sym- 
pathy for the persecuted rich, under the guise of an 
undying love for the Constitution, it sounds the tocsin 
of the religious issue for the next election. Coming from 
a paper that supported that worst attack on the Constitu- 
tion yet made, the Eighteenth Amendment, all this is 
very droll. Our 1933 editorial was based on the convic- 
tion that the New Deal legislation was probably uncon- 
stitutional as the Constitution now stands; and of course 
the Supreme Court has now decided that it actually was. 
Ignorant political propagandists, like the Forum, may not 
be expected, of course, to understand that amendments 
to the Constitution, in the spirit of the Constitution, are 
not abolition of the Constitution, though they often talked 
as if the Eighteenth, as violently contrary to that spirit 
as anything ever was, was the Constitution itself. In 
July, 1935, two weeks before the Fellowship Forum for 
August appeared, we published an editorial, “ Hold to the 
Constitution! ”’, which tried to make this clear. It was 
worded in reasonably simple language, and we have sent 
a marked copy of it to the Forum, in the hope of creating 
some enlightenment in dark places. 


Dangerous 
Allies 


N time of struggle help from any quarter is welcome, 
help from any quarter may be necessary. But in 
calmer moments it is well to think twice before relying 
too much on questionable aids. Those of us who look 


to the police, or the politicians, or the Army and Navy, 
or the Hearst papers, as the supreme means to protect 
Christianity against its enemies may learn a lesson from 
the events occurring in Germany. Again and again the 
Nazi fanatics hurl reproaches at Catholics, that they, 
the Nazis, were the lads who saved the Catholics from 
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Marxist onslaughts in former years. “ The enemies of 
Christianity would have scalped the Religious,” exclaimed 
Prof. Borger, Counselor of State, in his rabid harangue on 
May 30 at Cologne, “if Adolf Hitler and his S.A. had 
not come to the rescue!” From which the lesson is 
drawn that Catholics are slinking curs to “stab the 
German people in the back” by violating the exchange 
regulations. The fact that these regulations were so 
complicated that the Government had to provide special 
“exchange experts” (Devisensachverstindige) to in- 
terpret them; the fact that those who did violate these 
technical intricacies were simple souls, whose lives were 
infinitely remote from the world of temporal affairs and 
profits—all this counts for nothing. With terrific con- 
centration, system, and emphasis the “ disgrace ” is pinned 
to the robes of those whose lives were utterly consecrated 
to the service of humanity, and the lesson is drawn that 
Catholic youth must be separated from their influence. 
Let us value the assistance of our friends; but let us 
remember that our only genuine protection lies in the 
intrinsic force of our own Catholic social program. 


Mr. Green 
on the Communists 


OWN at Atlantic City last week, a representative of 

AMERICA dropped in to see President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Federation’s 
executive council was holding a ten-day meeting at the 
Ambassador Hotel there and was hard at work getting 
up the report which it will submit to the annual conven- 
tion next Autumn. Mr. Green was closeted with the 
gentlemen , - the press when our man arrived, but a card 
worked like magic. Our man reports: “ He popped out 
of his office, rushed up to me, and pumped my hand 
vigorously. I had a lot of questions on my list. One 
was about that new charter for the automobile workers 
who, your readers will remember, had been promised 
an autonomous international union by the San Francisco 
convention. Would it be organized on the industrial or 
the craft-union idea, I wanted to know. And then what, 
if anything, was the Federation going to say about the 
Ethiopian war? But my first question turned out to be 
the only one I asked, for Mr. Green gave me such a 
ringing and quotable answer that I forgot all about the 
other queries on my list. ‘ AMERICA’s readers are par- 
ticularly interested in the reports from Moscow,’ I re- 
marked; ‘What about all this boring from within that 
we're hearing about lately?’ ‘Well, you can tell your 
readers for me,’ answered Mr. Green, ‘ that we are going 
to deal vigorously *with the Communists. This thing is 
one of the most important points on our agenda. Your 
readers have seen the recent pronouncements of the Third 
International. This proposed boring into the Federation’s 
unions is a brazen breaking of faith. When President 
Roosevelt recognized Russia, there were pledges that 
nothing of the sort would happen. We're out to stop 
all that. You can assure your readers that the American 
Federation of Labor will act quickly, directly, and success- 
fully.’ So that was that.” Here’s hoping. 
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Polite 
Protest 


T was all very politely done, though it was perfectly 

definite, like the restaurant check at the close of a 
joyous meal. The United States Secretary of State and 
the Ambassador from Japan did not have any argument 
about it. They recognized in perfect harmony of mind 
the grievous impropriety committed by a luckless individ- 
ual who ventured to include the Emperor of Japan in a 
series of ribald caricatures. Other high-mightinesses 
might be cartooned, but not the Son of Heaven, for his 
person is sacred to the Japanese people as a symbol 
of their nation itself. He is the living flag of Japan. 
So the Ambassador interrupted his holiday in the lovely 
vales of Connecticut, hurried to Washington, and was re- 
ceived in gracious conference by Secretary Hull and 
Under-Secretary Phillips. At the close of half an hour 
the affair was settled, and the Secretary issued a statement 
to the effect that he is always sorry when such incidents 
occur. By this simple act the,wound was “ sterilized,” 
the rioting of millions was averted, and world peace was 
assured for the time being. There need be no word of 
criticism for anyone involved. The caricaturist did what 
caricaturists in this country do, the Japanese were true to 
their susceptible conscience, our officers of state were 
loyal to their delicate tasks. But it does make the casual 
person wonder why in creation 20,000,000 Catholics in 
this country, or over 300,000,000 in the whole world, 
cannot be a little more efficacious in securing an amende 
honorable when not only the person of him who is their 
visible Head, but the person of their Divine King and 
Leader Himself is not just thoughtlessly caricatured, but 
maliciously attacked and blasphemed by persons whose 
responsibility is inseparable from the great powers that 
be. It is often a case, not of private individuals, covered 
by freedom of the press, but officials themselves. Some 
lessons from Nippon may be in order. 


Sports in 
Catholic London 


HOSE correspondents who were shocked by the 

recent interview in these pages with Champion of 
the World James J. Braddock should read our Catholic 
contemporaries in England. At least two of these, the 
Catholic Herald and the Universe, regularly devote col- 
umns to news of the pugilistic world. This English 
Catholic tradition is sharply in contrast with what has 
recently been aptly called in a clerical paper our 
“ Manichean Jansenism,” and was stigmatized here last 
week by William Thomas Walsh. Here is the Herald’s 
comment on Braddock and Louis: “If Braddock wants 
to ‘cash in’ on his title, and that is surely his acknowl- 
edged right, he will be wise to side-step Joe Louis as 
long as ever he can.” It does not like the Irishman, Jack 
Doyle, now over here: he has no common sense and is 
conceited. Both papers are also following the Irish 
wrestler, Danno O’Mahoney, with great enthusiasm. Golf, 
cricket, and football, of course, come in for much atten- 
tion also. But we were most surprised to read in the 
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Universe the heading: “Close Baseball Match.” St. 
Joseph’s College (Beulah Hill) Old Boys played Kodak 
in the West London Baseball League. Kodak was leading 
after the “ fifth innings ” by twelve runs, but in the sixth 
innings the Old Boys fell on the Kodak pitcher and 
scored eleven. The final score was 21-20. Which was 
nothing at all; we saw a score of a recent game in the 
same paper where the winning team scored forty runs, 
which was looked on as very satisfactory. Apparently 
sports of all kinds are looked on in London as part of 
a normal existence. 


Parade 
Of Events 


NDICATIONS of unrest, of an incipient revolution, 
emerged. . . . In one New York day twenty-nine 
false alarms of fire were turned in. A _ false-alarm 
epidemic preceded the World War, observers pointed 


out... . In New Jersey women practised throwing rolling 
pins. Many of them had never thrown rolling pins at 
home, it was said. . . . A young lady slapped a New 


York theater usher in the face. He had shown symptoms 
of lukewarmness when asked to search for her gloves. . . . 
A young Spanish woman, a notorious practical joker, 
asked her fiancé’s permission to tie him to a tree in fun. 
She then facetiously cut his throat. . . . Discontent surged 
among the Cossacks who are now driving taxis all over 
Europe instead of horses. . . . A restive spirit was said 
to pervade the bootblacks of Jugoslavia. Most of them 
are Moslem dervishes. Their leader, while dervishing, 
pierced his cheeks with copper needles and licked red-hot 
steel as gestures of bootblack dissatisfaction. . . . Moved 
by a feeling of animosity toward the hot weather, a three- 
year-old Washington boy ate a thermometer. . . . Wishing 
to flip a fly off his nose with a razor, a Middle-West 
man flipped off most of his nose instead. . . . Settling an 
age-old controversy, a Virginian court ruled that the 
tomato is a fruit. .. . New incidents clouded the interna- 
tional sky. ... The former Barbara Hutton defeated her 
husband, Count Haugwitz, at tennis. . . . In Addis Ababa, 
200 Ethiopian women prepared for war. The wife of 
the Emperor’s chauffeur addressed them, lending semi- 
official glamor to the meeting. Realists said she would 
support the Emperor... . / Apprised of her attitude, Mus- 
solini’s chauffeur refused to comment. 
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The Utility Holding Corporation 


LAWRENCE LUCEY 


reached after a thorough examination of various 

utility holding corporations was: “ The only hope 
for those people who fear the development of public own- 
ership throughout the United States lies in the possi- 
bility of subjecting the holding company to effective social 
control.” This statement was made in “The Holding 
Company” published in 1932 (page 222). 

In President Roosevelt’s message to Congress on utility 
holding corporations, he concluded with the following: 
‘“. . . destruction of private socialism is utterly essential 
to avoid governmental socialism.” 

Are these statements idle bluffs intended to scare the 
utility barons? Is the red flag embellished with the sickle 
and the hammer being waved in the face of capitalists so 
that they will step into line? Hardly. The TVA in the 
South, the boulder dam in the Middle West, the possible 
St. Lawrence development in the East, and the various 
municipal power plants throughout the country are not the 
prophecies of crystal gazers. They are the first steps in 
the direction of government-owned utilities. And unless 
the utilities submit to rigid regulation these few steps 
made by the government will become a well beaten path. 

Because of the nature of the utility business it has been 
found that the most efficient and economical method of 
operating such businesses is to permit a monopoly. But 
by leaving the utilities without the leveling influence of 
competition the necessity for curbing the profits of utility 
corporations immediately arose. And this problem was 
met by the appointment of State commissions charged 
with the duty of fixing the rates of utilities so that only a 
reasonable profit would be made. 

Why is it, one would naturally ask, that utility cor- 
porations can charge exorbitant rates when they are regu- 
lated by State commissions? The answer lies in the fact 
that these State commissions are empowered to regulate 
only operating utility corporations, and cannot lay a finger 
on the holding corporations which control the operating 
corporations. 

A holding corporation is a corporation which owns the 
stock of another corporation to such an extent that the 
second corporation is able to influence or control the 
policies of the first corporation. 

Suppose corporation A is capitalized for $10,000 in 
bonds, $10,000 in non-voting preferred stock, and $5,000 
in voting common stock. And suppose the owner or own- 
ers of the majority of the $5,000 worth of common stock 
_wish to form a holding corporation. This $2,600 worth 
of voting stock is then placed in the portfolio of the hold- 
ing corporation, or corporation B, and $1,000 worth of 
B bonds, $1,000 worth of B preferred stock, and $600 
worth of voting B stock are issued. Now by an invest- 
ment of $350 in the common stock of B both corpora- 
tion A and B may be controlled. And, as frequently hap- 
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pens, a second holding corporation, or corporation C, may 
be pyramided on corporation B. Thus by an investment 
of less than $100 it is possible to control $25,000. 

It is not always necessary for a holding corporation to 
procure the majority of the voting stock of an operating 
corporation in order to secure control of such a corpora- 
tion. A unified minority is sufficient to control a cor- 
poration in which the majority of the voting stock is 
owned by various unorganized holders. In the Insull 
utility system there were four pure holding corporations, 
and various corporations which operated utilities and held 
stock in other members of the chain. And the highest 
amount of voting stock held by either of the two top 
holding corporations in those immediately below them 
was 29.2 per cent. 

The Public Service Commissioners may regulate only 
corporations which operate utilities. The operating cor- 
poration is an artificial person separate and distinct from 
the holding corporation which owns stock in it. The 
Public Service Commissioners cannot pierce the veil of 
the corporate fiction and regulate a pure holding utility 
corporation. 

The rates which an operating corporation charges de- 
pend upon the amount which it must spend to serve the 
consumer with gas, electricity, etc. An operating cor- 
poration must buy coal, wire, pipes, engineering, mana- 
gerial and legal services from someone. And the some- 
one who generally provides the operating corporation with 
these goods or services is its own parent or holding cor- 
poration. 

In buying these goods or services the operating cor- 
poration is ultimately governed by the votes of the 
majority or the plurality of its common-stock holders. 
Thus the holding corporation not only offers to sell these 
goods or services to the operating corporation, but it also 
commands the operating corporation to buy from it at its 
own price. The individuals who manipulate a utility 
holding corporation act as seller and buyer of their own 
wares. Naturally they sell at a bloated price, for the 
public, and not the operating corporation, is the one who 
ultimately pays their bills. 

By the device of the holding corporation a chain of utili- 
ties may be controlled by an investment of only a small 
percentage of the capital which the chain represents. The 
public who invest in the stocks of utility corporations 
suffer from this. Those who pull the strings in a hold- 
ing corporation can afford to play fast and loose with 
other people’s money. The history of utility holding cor- 
porations shows that watered stock is an almost inevitable 
by-product of the creation of such holding corporation. 
The fall of the house of Insull is a sad reminder of how 
much water can gush forth from a utility chain. 

A writer of a syndicated column reports his experience 
with utility stocks accordingly : 
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. Back in 1930, when stocks were not so very high compared with 
what they had been a year before, I purchased some stock of a 
well-known holding company in the electric-utility line. I paid 
$105 a share for it. 

A few years later I was invited to surrender it, when it was 
selling for about $8 a share, and receive back a new issue of 
stock, of which I was to get one share for each two I surrendered. 
Otherwise, I could hang on to my old stock, which would have 
no value. The new stock is now selling for about $5 a share. 

Yet, only the other day I received a letter from this company 
urging me to use my influence to stop the nefarious Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill, which would put an end to such companies after 
five years. Naturally, I did not write my Congressman. 


Like tobacco, corn, and mass production, the holding 
corporation is a distinctly American contribution to civili- 
zation. Under the Common Law a corporation was not 
permitted to own the stock of another corporation. About 
the year 1888 this prohibition of the Common Law began 
to be removed by the various States. Those who could see 
the evils of the holding corporation fought against it— 
but in vain. The most notable of these attacks on the 
holding corporation was the one made by Woodrow 
Wilson while he was Governor of New Jersey. He was 
responsible for the law which prevented New Jersey from 
issuing charters to holding corporations between 1913 
and 1917. 

The chief argument offered by those who wished to 
have the Common Law revised so that holding corpora- 
tions could be formed appears extremely weak today. 
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They wished, these people said, to have many small busi- 
ness units combined into one chain; for this concentra- 
tion would result in economy and efficiency which would 
be passed on to the public. Today, we are beginning to 
realize that Justice Brandeis was right when he stated 
that big business leads to the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few and poverty for the rest. 

The Wheeler-Rayburn bill will undoubtedly prove to 
be beneficial. It will be a victorious battle in the blood- 
less war for social justice. But there are many more bat- 
tles ahead. The Wheeler-Rayburn bill can affect only 
utility holding corporations of an inter-State character. 
There are intra-State utility chains which embody the 
same evils as the inter-State corporations. And if the 
holding corporation is wrong for the utilities, it will re- 
quire a master logician to justify it for other businesses. 
Perhaps the Common Law saw the holding corporation 
in its true colors. 

Since 90 per cent of American business is carried on 
under the corporate form, it is only natural that the chief 
field of battle in the war for social justice will be the cor- 
porate field. Unlike most wars, social justice has two 
unallied opponents fighting against her. She must cross 
swords with both “private socialism” and “ govern- 
mental socialism.” 

We can hope—not too confidently—that social justice 
will leave this battlefield with the swords of both her op- 
ponents. 


Organizing Our Youth at Last 


J. E. Haccerry, S.J. 


one of the fine new residence halls of Notre Dame 

University, seemed like the hall in Tom Moore’s 
poem: “whose lights are fled.” Throughout four days, 
from Monday, July 8, to Thursday, July 12, the Hall 
had been alive with discussion, planning, enthusiasm. The 
Clergy Youth Leaders’ Conference was over, and the 
spirit of the gathering was fled—but had not died—back 
to the twenty-seven dioceses and into the bosom of the 
eight Religious Orders and Congregations represented 
at the Conference. Perhaps the temper of the Confer- 
ence can be best expressed by comments such as this: 
“It is more serious, more soul searching, more inspiring, 
than a retreat.” 

The Conference had been called by Father Vincent 
Mooney, C.S.C., Director of the Youth Bureau of the 
N.C.W.C., under the patronage of Bishop John Noll, of 
Fort Wayne, and Bishop Bernard Shiel, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Chicago. In all its stark reality the problem of youth 
was laid before the Conference: the immense leakage 
among Catholic youth ; the infiltration of Communism ; the 
insidious danger from non-sectarian and Protestant youth 
agencies ; the frontal attack of indecent magazines, movies, 
shows, dance halls; the indifference of public schools and 
ill-instructed homes ; and—on the Catholic side—the neg- 
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lect of those spiritual and recreational activities ready to 
the Church’s hand to fight off the attack. But the Con- 
ference was not on the defensive. The whole spirit was 
one of crusading—not only to ward off attack but to 
resolve to equip youth for Catholic Action. 

Coming away from the Conference and mulling over the 
presentations from the platform and the constant debate, 
suggestion, and discussion from the floor, I found two 
glorious shining peaks dominating the mass of detail—and 
there could be no finer tribute to the caliber of the men 
that made up the gathering. First, there was perfect agree- 
ment among the delegates that a program of recreational 
and cultural activities should be sponsored by the parish 
and that no Catholic agency working for youth should 
be discriminated against; but that each parish should 
adopt those agencies which it found most suited for its 
needs :—the Junior Holy Name, the Sodality, the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade, Boy and Girl Scouts under Catholic au- 
spices, etc., etc. Not once did any one organization seek 
to force its own program on the entire gathering ; and not 
once was a personal note injected into the discussion. 

The second fact is even more striking: youth in all its 
deficiencies, in all its waywardness, in all its problems, 
was presented for consideration—yet no speaker even 
hinted that the blame was on Catholic youth. Squarely 
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each speaker faced the problem and frankly each priest 
acknowledged the inherent soundness of American Catho- 
lic youth, and shouldered the burden of cooperating with 
the Catholic home to safeguard that wholesomeness. 

At first the task facing the assembly seemed hopeless. 
Some of the delegates represented huge centers like Chi- 
cago and New York; others, rural parishes without Catho- 
lic schools. There were representatives from great Catholic 
schools like Notre Dame and Loyola of Chicago; while 
others had struggling high schools of less than 100 stu- 
dents. What program could fit the Black Belt of Chicago 
and Park Ave., New York; the juvenile offenders and the 
young ladies of select convent schools; the boy and girl of 
10, and the unemployed youth of 21? Was there in ex- 
istence any program, any organization set-up that met all 
these needs? Was there even any single youth agency that 
solved the problems confronting boys, youth, young men? 
Any one agency that met the problems of the girl, the 
young woman? Was the aim of the Conference to con- 
sider purely recreational activities that would draw youth 
into contact with the Church; or a consideration of those 
spiritual, intellectual, athletic, and social forces that can 
cut and polish all the facets of Catholic character? Should 
there first be formed a diocesan program seeping down 
into the parishes, or should the parishes first be organized, 
then dioceses, represented in a National Council? 

Discussion from the floor quickly settled some of the 
main questions: (1) There exists no single Catholic or- 
ganization (or Protestant) so comprehensive that it at- 
tracts all youth, and suits the needs of all youth; but, there 
are sufficient Catholic organizations to meet the needs oi 
all classes of youth; let each parish select and vivify 
those agencies which best suit its peculiar needs; (2) any 
youth program must have the parish as its unit. To adopt 
a phrase used by several speakers, a successful youth 
program for Catholics must be “ parochial in organization, 
diocesan in control, and national in outlook.”’ 

Intense athletic and recreational programs must be used 
to contact youth with the parish. They are to be the 
* bait,” to attract youth to the spiritual societies. All rec- 
reational activities are purposeless unless they do this. 
One speaker put this aspect so forcefully before the Con- 
ference that his impromptu speech was greeted with round 
after round of applause. “‘ What is the use,” he told the 
audience, “ of all this attractive athletic program, of con- 
tests between parish and parish, of city-wide leagues, of 
diocesan tournaments, unless the spiritual, social, and in- 
tellectual life of the Church to which they serve as contact 
are themselves attractive, animated, inspirational to leader- 
ship in Catholic Action? Let us have base-ball leagues, 
swimming pools, boxing bouts, Scouts, Brigades, but above 
all, let us have parish sodalities, Junior Holy Name 
Societies, Mission Units, Junior Third Orders, so care- 
fully planned, so enthusiastically run, that out of them 
will emanate an intense loyalty to Christ, to Mary, and to 
the Church; so that out of them will spring Catholic 
leaders in liturgical movements, catechetical leagues, St. 
Vincent de Paul societies, Big Brothers, retreats, evidence 
guilds, mission societies! ” 
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In his explanation of the great C.Y.O. (Catholic Youth 
Organization) of Chicago, the Rev. Vincent Moran gave 
the Conference the best assurance that their decision on 
these three main points was sound and fundamental. 
Father Moran, perhaps, had no intention of so doing. In 
simple history he traced the foundation and growth of the 
C.Y.O.—undoubtedly the finest, most comprehensive or- 
ganization of Catholic Youth in the country. The C.Y.O. 
began as a purely recreational program (not parochial ) 
for the Catholic youth of Chicago, with the special pur- 
pose of drawing to the Church that multitude of youth— 
principally public-school students—which had little or 
no contact with the Church and was constantly found 
in the Juvenile Courts. It was not long before the organ- 
ization became parochial under diocesan control. The 
Holy Name Society became the parent institution to spon- 
sor the athletic program. A diocesan executive committee 
of the Holy Name directed the activities of the parochial 
societies. Sodalities, mission societies, etc., in the schools 
were united into CISCA (Chicago Students’ Catholic 
Action) ; troops of Boy and Girl Scouts were encouraged 
in every parish under a Diocesan director of scouting; a 
vast system of vacation schools was begun in the public 
parks. Parochial athletic teams met in diocesan leagues. 

But these activities have not been enough. Gradually 
the supreme importance of the parish spiritual societies 
for youth impressed itself more and more on the zealous 
Bishop who is the inspirer of this vast program for the 
leisure-time activities of Chicago’s youth. In his com- 
prehensive view of youth’s problems he saw that out of 
such societies must flow the inspiration and the carry-over 
for this huge group of Catholic youth brought to the 
Church’s door by C.Y.O. recreational activities. And may 
the writer add that few experiences have brought greater 
confidence into his expectation of fine things from Chi- 
cago’s Catholic youth than the Scout retreats conducted in 
camp by the C.Y.O. 

Acting, then, with these three principal points in mind 
a committee drew up a plan for Catholic Youth organiza- 
tion in the parish which was later unanimously adopted 
by the Conference. Following this outline, each parish 
should have a Young Men’s Society, a Young Ladies’ 
Society, a Boys’ Society and a Girls’ Society—all sponsored 
by the Men’s Society and the Women’s Society. In some 
cases the Young Men’s Society and the Young Ladies’ 
Society may be united into a mixed society—but not so the 
Boys’ and Girls’ groups, though these later may cooper- 
ate. Just what form of organization each of these socie- 
ties should have is left to the peculiar needs of different 
parishes, though the aim of all should be fourfold: (1) 
educational intellectual, cultural; (2) spiritual-Catholic 
Action; (3) athletic; (4) social, recreational. Activities 
which reach any or most of these four aims were sug- 
gested. Appended to the outline was a list of all suitable 
organizations, showing the services available to the busy 
parish priests. The spirit, direction, and program of the 
parish units is to come from Diocesan Directors. 

With this general plan outlined, the delegates were called 
upon to explain existing parochial, diocesan, and national 
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agencies at work for Catholic youth. His Excellency, 
Bishop Noll, gave a general survey of the C.Y.O. in his 
own Diocese of Fort Wayne. His Excellency, Bishop 
Shiel, spoke on work among the less-fortunate Catholic 
boys. Other speakers explained Cisca, the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade, defenses against Communism, the C.Y.O. of 
Chicago and Cincinnati, the Sodality, Scouting under 
Catholic auspices, youth work in rural parishes, and the 
magazine The Catholic Boy. 

Financing recreational projects presented a major diffi- 
culty. Could the Church share in Government funds now 
being allotted for recreational work? Instances were 
given in which the Y.M.C.A. actually was receiving such 
funds from the Federal Government. Bishop Noll and 
Father Mooney then laid before the Conference their 
interviews with Government officials concerning the dis- 
tribution of $300,000,000 for youth work by the Govern- 
ment through Harry Hopkins. Assurance had been given 
the Youth Bureau of the N.C.W.C. that if there existed 
suitable Catholic organizations, funds would be available 
to them. At the present time there is no national Catholic 
youth organization that represents the Church in the 
United States. 

Thus was formulated the plan of the Conference for 
the organization of Catholic Youth on a national basis. 
At the final session a resolution was introduced asking 
the Hierarchy associated with the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference to approve, along with the existing Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men and the National Council 
of Catholic Women, another Council to be called the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Youth. This Council, under the 
episcopal chairman of lay organizations, would consist of 
the Director of the Youth Bureau (as chairman), a repre- 
sentative of the N.C.C.M. and the N.C.C.W., and the 
Diocesan Director of Catholic Youth appointed by each 
of the Bishops. As an advisory committee to the Youth 
Council would be representatives of the Catholic organiza- 
tions now offering service to youth, such as the Sodality, 
the Junior Holy Name, Catholic Boys’ Brigade, Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, etc. Bishop Noll agreed to 
place the outline of the Diocesan and Parochial Youth 
Organization before the Bishops’ Committee of the 
N.C.W.C. for approval, together with the resolution of the 
Conference asking for a new lay organization to be called 
the National Council of Catholic Youth. 

Not one member of the Conference left Notre Dame 
without a new zeal for the cause of Catholic youth. Some 
who had come for a day remained for the entire four. 
Some who had come for the entire Conference stayed on, 
as guests of their splendid host, the University, to partici- 
pate in the Boyology Course given in cooperation with 
the Knights of Columbus. Unanimously approved was a 
resolution to meet again next summer in a Conference 
which will carry on with a program going more into de- 
tail on various phases of parish youth activities, and ex- 
emplified by charts and exhibits. 

After such a gathering every diocese, every parish, and 
every zealous Catholic can soon repeat with truth the fol- 
lowing beautiful words of Bishop Shiel, that great friend 
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of youth who has so definitely pointed the way: “From 
the very beginning, youth has always been the concern of 
the Church. It could not be otherwise, for the Divine 
Master laid the foundation when He gently rebuked the 
Apostles, who, in their tender care for Him, endeavored 
to disperse the children gathered about His sacred knee. 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ There- 
fore, I say it is imperative that the Church should be as it 
has been—solicitous for its youth.” 


No Popery in Scotland 
MariEv_I BENZIGER 


ITH amazement Americans read in the New York 
Times on June 26 the headlines which I give just 
as they were printed in that paper: 
AntI-Catuotic Riots 
RENEWED IN EDINBURGH 
PROTESTANTS CryInG: “ No Popery” 
JAM THE STREETS 

The article gives an account of how Catholics had as- 
sembled to celebrate a Eucharistic Congress and on the 
day picked out to demonstrate their faith and loyalty by 
a Procession of the Blessed Sacrament the infuriated mob 
stoned and dispersed the prayerful congregation. 

Americans will read this article and pass it over as 
merely more newspaper talk. Little do they realize the 
actual facts. Little have they heard of the acute suffering 
endured by Scotland’s loyal Catholics—whose fathers and 
forefathers suffered the cruelest persecutions—and how 
generation after generation even down to this age of 
so-called culture and refinement are the children of the 
Church being trampled upon because of no other crime 
than their loyalty to the Holy See. 

The Catholics of Scotland have little by little emerged 
from the catacombs of mistrust and hatred and bigotry 
and real persecution inflicted upon them by their own 
countrymen. This deadly and virulent persecution has 
hampered them in every walk of life because it has been 
a silent warfare, carried on quietly and persistently into 
the most unexpected quarters. ““ No Popery ” is not mere- 
ly a phrase coined by the papers—it is heard day by day 
by those who live and work among the people. 

Thanks to the fearless attitude of Archbishop McDon- 
ald of Edinburgh the Catholics have come to the front. 
When he became Archbishop, for the first time since the 
Reformation officials from the town of Edinburgh had 
participated at a Church function and had sat side by side 
at the great banquet that took place later on. 

Only a decade or so ago the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart had to fight for the very right of their existence. 
Quietly they had established a training college in the 
heart of Edinburgh where a few young women could be 
trained to become teachers in the elementary schools. It 
was a venture, yet from the Highlands and from the 
Lowlands came flocks of young women, who abandoned 
the farms where they and their forefathers had hid: for 
the news spread that at last they could secure higher edu- 
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cation. There these young women who had suffered per- 
secution found a chance to study. From a mere handful 
the numbers rose so that within three years the Religious 
were obliged to locate elsewhere. Through a lawyer they 
heard that the famous Hydro Hotel, where once upon a 
time the Royalty of Europe had gathered, was for sale 
at a very nominal price. This was bought, and became 
the convent at Craiglockhart. 

The clergy, the Hierarchy, rejoiced and called it the 
greatest day in the history of the Church of Scotland 
since the Reformation; but Protestants thought other- 
wise. Open persecution raged. The window panes were 
broken by bottles, decayed fish and rotten eggs were 
thrown into the cells of the Religious. Angry and defiant 
mobs surged about the house, newspapers, even the finest 
in town, published appalling articles. People sent a pro- 
test to the Government petitioning that one of Scotland’s 
historical and picturesque sites should be saved from the 
Papists who intended using part of the property acquired 
on the Midlothian Hills as a site for crime and there in 
underground dungeons nuns were chained in punish- 
ment for their sins. 

Societies for prevention of all kinds of things sent 
officials to investigate. Intelligent Scottish men and 
women really believed these manufactured lies. The 
Mother Portress had a busy time assuring and reassur- 
ing, and yet the malicious articles against the Papists con- 
tinued, until finally the sister of Bishop Bennett of 
Aberdeen threatened to take the matter to court and 
sue the papers for libel. She demanded public retrac- 
tion and secured it. The newspaper scandal was silenced, 
but the prejudice and bigotry that has lived and smould- 
ered since the days of John Knox still persisted. 

As dietitian for over a period of five years at Craig- 
lockhart I had first-hand contact with a spirit I thought 
dead long ago, but unbelievably narrow-minded bigotry 
prevailed, as I was soon to find out. The 300 students 
and Staff required food, but apparently the burghers of 
Auld Reekie (as Edinburgh is called) thought otherwise. 
I had made arrangements for one of the finest creameries 
to supply us with four fifty-six tubs of butter twice week- 
ly and two twenty-eight cases of margarine. After the 
second delivery I noticed an error in the bill and tele- 
phoned asking to have it rectified and a correct slip sent 
to me. “ There is no error in our bill, we never have 
errors,” I was informed. I protested: “ Surely you are 
wrong—your bookkeeper has put down 19/6 per pound 
(at that time almost the equivalent of $5). The price 
for butter is down,” I repeated. Again a very cold and 
very polite voice informed me: “19/6 is the price for 
you if you wish our butter.” 

I later on found out that the firm had not known we 
were Catholics and upon inquiry decided they did not 
wish to supply Papists. Butter was next ordered from 
Ireland. After the second delivery we found that the but- 
ter tubs had been tampered with and soot inserted so that 
the butter was useless. This was done at the Glasgow 
wharves and Irish butter had to be stopped as well as 
Irish eggs—out of a crate not one whole egg could be 
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found—whilst an American firm that was unprejudiced 
finally delivered to us what we required. 

Until lately the average Catholic found it almost im- 
possible to earn a living, but thanks to the unceasing ef- 
forts of the Religious of Notre Dame outside of Glas- 
gow and the Religious of the Sacred Heart at Craiglock- 
hart much of the bigotry has been done away with and 
through the efforts of Religious and Hierarchy Catholic 
girls are now able to teach in elementary schools and their 
convent training is recognized. 

That does not mean that the age of persecution has 
ceased. Not long ago a multimillionaire left his entire for- 
tune so that his compatriots would be able to fight 
Popery ; the hundreds of thousands of dollars spent year- 
ly have done much to coatinue the feeling of ill-will. 
Constantly groups of men and women armed with rotten 


eggs have disturbed a Catholic pageant or play. Only 


those of us who have lived among the Catholics of 
Scotland and have heard them sing: “ Faith of our Fa- 
thers, Holy Faith!” know what that song means to them 
and has meant to them in the past. Catholic Scotland with 
silent persecution and bigotry raging on all sides knows, 
though, how to be true and how to endure and the “ anti- 
Catholic riots renewed in Edinburgh ”’ are liable to flare 
up at any moment and those who doubt the authenticity 
of the press had better spend six months studying the 
situation and take a first-hand view of what bigotry can 
be like in an enlightened country. As if to prove my 
prophecy, news comes, after I had written this, of the 
terrible attacks that have been made by armed Orange- 
men on Catholics in Belfast. 


LA BOHEME 


Little Bohemian buckled her gown, 

Straightened her stockings and skipped into town. 
Her coat was a fox and her mouth was a rose— 
But what she was thinking of nobody knows. 


She flung me a glance with what might have been eyes 
If they weren’t so dark and they weren’t so wise— 
So, doing the thing that a gentleman must, 

I lowered my gaze to a pavement of dust. 


When I looked up she had melted away 

Into eternity, into the day— 

Walking as prettily, walking as proud 

As a bird who can conquer the breeze and the cloud. 


I fumbled the journal I held in my hand 

And the dime I would pay for a ride on the land, 
Keeping in conscience the look that she gave 
Which grew, upon pondering, questioning,—grave. 


I stood on a corner of Washington Square 

And knew it was Christ, not I, who was there— 
Christ of the little ones, Christ of the weak— 

And I groaned in my heart for the one I would seek: 


“Little bird flying on seas without goal, 
Come back with your body and bring me your soul! 
Your red mouth is hung like a lamp in my mind—” 


But the cry of her eyes was lost on the wind. 
THOMAS BUTLER. 
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Shall We Be Violent? 


Harry SYLVESTER 


T is a curious thing that when Father LaFarge wrote 
I recently on the matter of raising Cain, he should 

mention Lawrence of Arabia, though only most in- 
cidentally. Father LaFarge considered the question of 
whether we should be emotional or intellectual in con- 
fronting the large and often moral issues which are part 
of the pattern of our lives today. The argument among 
our contemporaries is not whether the emotions should 
be subordinate to the mind or whether the mind should 
be subordinate to the emotions. The argument, writes 
Father LaFarge, is whether we should be emotional at all. 

What was implied in his essay was that the intellectual 
today scorns the emotions. I will go a step further and 
say that the intellectual likewise scorns that violence which 
is the direct result of the emotions, but which may be at 
the same time the weapon of the intellect. In short, if the 
intellectual cannot use those weapons which are his only 
traditional ones or which he thinks are his only traditional 
ones, i.e., logic, argument, he will not fight. 

Which leads me to believe that even though he may be 
an intellectual, he is certainly not a very complete man. 
Or perhaps not a very practical one. For it is still true 
that no one, by taking thought, shall add to his stature a 
cubit. And it is equally true that thought has yet to stop 
a bullet or turn a sword’s edge. 

So I find it curious that Father LaFarge, in telling of 
those who would and who would not be violent, mentions 
Lawrence. Because Lawrence is the rarely perfect ex- 
ample of the intellectual gone violent, of the mind sub- 
ordinating, not disdaining the emotions. 

The intellectual has been defined as being more of a 
spectator than a partisan, as being even solely a spec- 
tator. Judged by this standard, Lawrence of Arabia was 
not an intellectual. Yet no intellectual has ever possessed 
at once, as did he, his incredible abilities. To a high in- 
tellect and a photographic memory he married a will of 
brass and a perception so ruthless that it might be said 
that the mind of every man he came in contact with, in- 
cluding his own, stood naked before him. He had self- 
control, moral courage, and balance. He possessed also 
some mystic ability to turn on and off at will the cur- 
rent of his personality. 

Along with these things he had physical attributes which 
the intellectual rarely possesses. Although a small man, 
being just over five feet, five inches, in height, he was 
very strong. He had fine physical reflexes and great 
physical courage. He had also that endurance which is 
so often mistaken for physical courage. Lawrence, per- 
haps, was one of the few men who truly realized that 
often physical courage may not be judged or even mani- 
fested until the end of endurance is reached. The three- 
day rides camel-back through the desert without sleep, 
heat-tortured by day, freezing by night, afflicted by dysen- 
tery, may have taught him this. 


Because he was at once the partisan and the spectator, 
he transcended the intellectual even as he transcended 
and included the artist, the scholar, and the man of action. 
His sole flaw—although we may never know what beliefs 
the adyts of his brain held—was that he fought his fights 
for perishable crowns: for England, but mostly for a free- 
dom which would remain ironically abstract when his 
fighting was over, and the thought of whose irony would 
drive him, without regret, away from all glory but that 
contained in the Odyssey of Homer. 

Transcending the intellectual, he did not scorn to use 
weapons or methods the intellectual refuses to use; and 
however aloof he might remain in most things, once the 
judgment of his mind was made, immediately he be- 
came a partisan, to bomb bridges, to kill Turks, to bait 
statesmen—whatever the occasion might require. 

In short, Lawrence did not scorn—if that is the proper 
word to use when speaking of intellectuals—to use vio- 
lence. And this makes his death a perhaps terrible thing. 
The violent bear away more than the Kingdom of Heaven. 
They have borne away Germany and Mexico and Russia, 
and the intellectuals have stood by and cried havoc, but 
done little else. And some of them have not even cried 
havoc. ... So that the reason why Lawrence’s death may 
be a terrible thing is that he alone, perhaps, of all people 
in the world, was brilliant enough to know what to do 
it the violent who had conquered Russia and Germany 
tried to conquer other lands; he alone was broad and 
deep enough to know how to fight them, how to use, but 
more skillfully, their own violence; he alone had a per- 
sonality which could make any kind of man follow him, 
even though the end might be death and red ruin. 

The rumor that he was to lead a Left movement of the 
better classes in England seems not ill founded and in- 
dicates what he was: the upper middle class of England 
have never shown any great liking for the merely intel- 
lectual nor yet for the merely violent. I do not mean to 
indicate that violence was expected of Lawrence; it was 
simply realized that he had used it wherever necessary, 
that he was still potentially capable of using it wherever 
necessary. 

This is largely surmise. The rumor of his leadership 
will remain a rumor and perhaps I misunderstand the 
English mind. What is not a rumor are the things which 
Lawrence has abundantly demonstrated: that brains and 
will and idealism are not necessarily divorced from vio- 
lence; that some things are worth fighting for with all 
our powers, including all the violence we can use or wreak. 

If I stress the obvious it is only because I feel that the 
sad truth is that the obvious needs stressing. Not all the 
yammering pacifists in the world will avail if that vio- 
lence which has enthralled Mexico and Germany and Rus- 
sia breaks the bounds of those countries. What will avail, 
though, is their own violence hurled back at them, lent 
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strength by prayer and by the bitter glory of that cause 
which forever seems lost and which can never really lose. 

I wish that Lawrence had become a Catholic, that the 
return to the Faith which has claimed so many intellec- 
tuals in England and a few in America, had included him 
along with Ernest Hemingway and T. S. Eliot. When 
he was a young man, Lawrence studied the Crusades, the 
forts the Crusaders built in Syria, and the campaigns they 
waged. If he had become a Catholic there might have 
been new Crusades waged with machine guns and air- 
planes in the lands of the new pagany. 

For this man loved freedom too well to tolerate op- 
pression and slavery; and that disillusionment which fol- 
lowed his fight for Arab freedom might have been less- 
ened by now and that certitude his Catholieism would have 
leant him, might have done the rest. He made of Eng- 
land’s honor an excuse to fight for an abstraction which 
he had carried always in his heart—the abstraction of 
freedom. He might have made other equally suitable 
excuses for leading a cause which appears even more 
lost than that of the Arabs when he first came to them. 

But Lawrence is gone. In his place we have clowns 
and stuffed shirts, phonographs and dupes, and all the 
sorry baggage of diplomacy and governmental theory. A 
younger world would have understood Lawrence and 
loved him. A few today understood Lawrence and a few 
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loved him. This world cannot understand a man who 
would scornfully refuse those honors by which the na- 
tions sought to atone for the ignominy they brought to 
him. It understood that he was a hero in his deeds, but 
not that he was a hero in his mind. It understood a 
Lawrence who would blow up seventy-nine bridges, but 
not a Lawrence who, an Englishman and a Christian 
alone in Arabia, could stand in a heathen tent and con- 
vince a sensual race of ascetic ideals. 

We shall not see his like again. It is a lovely phrase. 
Shakespeare wrote it and its sweet, mournful cadence 
has tricked writers into using it before now and will yet 
trick other writers. This time it happens to be fit and 
so. There has been no other like Lawrence and it is un- 
reasonable to assume that in time to come there will be 
one like him. He was not a Catholic. What he was, | 
do not know. Perhaps Robert Graves and Liddell Hart 
know; if they do they should have said so in their def- 
initive works on Lawrence. But the Kingdom of Heaven 
still suffers violence and it is not too much to hope that 
Lawrence of Arabia may yet be among those who will 
bear it away. 

Others have been violent before Lawrence: a winged 
figure we call Michael, and, closer still to us, a tall Man 
with lightnings in His eyes, swinging a scourge on a 
temple’s steps and driving money changers before Him. 


Slaughter of the Innocents 


Paut L. Biakety, S.]. 


beings. But turning from philosophy to life, the 

realization is forced upon us that men and women, 
taking the run of the mill, are not, in the quaint country 
phrase, “ quite bright.” The more advanced have learned 
with Corin that the property of rain is to wet, and of fire 
to burn, that good pasture makes fat sheep, and that a 
great cause of the night is lack of the sun. But beyond 
that they have no great wit. The really important inter- 
ests of life escape them. 

Before these remarks are rejected as cheap cynicism, 
review briefly what passes among us in this country for 
education. The end of education as practised in our 
secular schools is, presumably, to turn out young people 
who will be, every one of them, totus teres atque rotun- 
‘dus, a finished product, and in time, as far as any school 
can guarantee, good citizens and assets to the community. 
Caught by this laudable end, we annually spend billions 
on these institutions. They provide for the training of 
about nine out of every ten American boys and girls, 
and they have held this monopoly for generations. Yet 
today we bear the unenviable distinction of excelling all 
other countries in every form of crime against property 
and the person. 

Annually on half a dozen occasions we are shocked 
when told that a composite picture of the American crim- 


, \ HE human race is said to be made up of rational 


inal shows us a youth who has barely attained his major- 
ity. The greatest single social force at work today is 
public education, but, apparently, it does little to stem 
the flood of crime. It supplies our young people with an 
intellectual pabulum ranging from art at one end of the 
alphabet to zymology at the other; it ranges sea and sky 
and land to discover topics which may possibly have some 
academic connotation, and which, more to the point, youth 
may deign to consider. Our school administrators cannot 
be condemned for lack of zeal. Their failing is, rather, 
want of intelligence. They have tried everything on the 
child, except the one thing that he needs. They have 
searched the dictionary of educational needs with meticu- 
lous care, but when the letter “‘R” is reached their tired 
vision begins to fail. Never have they been able to find 
“ religion” listed as the one subject without which the 
training of youth is a haphazard series of experimenta- 
tions which will probably end in disaster. On the con- 
trary, they have discovered it only as a subject which 
must be excluded by law from every school supported 
by the public funds. 

Meanwhile, parents and the public stand by bewailing 
the slaughter of the innocents, and eagerly voting for 
increased appropriations for the public schools. It does 
seem that the human race, as we view it in this country, 
is not quite bright. 
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Good schools are cheaper than jails and county, city, 
State, and Federal police forces. They also afford the 
public a larger degree of security. But a good school 
means a school in the sense of our American forefathers. 
It means an institution in which a child can not only 
learn about this world, but about Him Who made the 
world ; not only about law and order, but about Almighty 
God who is the source of all righteousness and justice ; 
not only about philanthropy, which is a poor weak thing, 
but about love of God and man, which is the fundamental 
law of all life. 

But schools of that sort we have banned. They are 
not “ American,” although the men who built our Repub- 
lic held that since the perpetuation of this Government 
depended upon the diffusion of religion and morality, 
schools should be built everywhere to teach religion and 
morality. Nor do they properly prepare the child for 
life, it is said, in spite of the fact that a child sent out 
into life without the health and vigor which religion and 
morality alone can give is a child thrown into the fetid 
atmosphere of a pest house. Our crime record, our call 
for jails and more jails, our recent demand for a Federal 
constabulary authorized to transcend State lines, show 
plainly what we may expect when we insist upon bringing 
up more than ninety per cent of our children in schools 
in which the teaching of religion, and of a moral code 
based upon religion, is interdicted by law. 

In a splendid letter to his people, issued on July 24, 
the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., asks us to 
reflect upon conditions as they actually exist in the Amer- 
ican secular school. Referring to certain “ so-called edu- 
cators” at work in public institutions of learning, he 
writes that these men are in reality “ public enemies,” 
since they are forming in our schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, “ agnostics, atheists, Communists, and danger- 
ous radicals.” 

Let us reflect calmly on the actual state of affairs in public 
institutions of learning. Atheism, agnosticism, Communism, ac- 
cording to these kidnapers of the minds of children and students, 
must have liberty. Professors must be free by insinuation, by 
innuendo, by ridicule, by proposing mere hypotheses of science 
as facts, to inculcate a destructive philosophy of life and to 
undermine religion, both natural and supernatural. But religion 
must have no liberty of expression in our schools. It must be 
denied even admission into our schools. Is it any wonder that 
we have a legion of youthful criminals in this country? 


Then turning to parents, the Archbishop writes: 


Parents, do not deceive yourselves. There is not a secular 
college or university in this country, supported by public funds, 
in which there are not some professors who regard the faith of 
the students and the religion of their forefathers as pitiable 
superstition. They think they are contributing to the progress 
of modern society by undermining faith and having their students 
reject religious principles. 

The results attained by the influence of these institu- 
tions and professors are not to be considered trifling. As 
the Archbishop writes, in many instances, the immature 
mind is gradually led away into infidelity : 

How many Catholics have lost their faith and given up the 
practice of their religion here in our own city of Cincinnati 
through contemptible little professors who are not scientific, and 
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who have not a sense of fairness in the merely natural order. 
Such professors are cowardly in dealing with immature minds 
that trust them, only to be betrayed by them. 

These strong statements, coming from a prelate who, 
conscious of his responsibility to Almighty God, weighs 
his words with care, should reach the heart of every 
parent whose son or daughter is in a non-Catholic school, 
college, or university. The danger which the Archbishop 
points out is not remote. It is encountered by every 
student trained in the atmosphere of a non-Catholic school. 
Hence parents, who without authorization from the Ordi- 
nary, send their children to secular schools may easily 
become slaughterers of the innocent, more guilty than 
Herod, for they slay their own. 

To the Catholic Church, the evils of the secular school 
are not new. She has fought against them ever since the 
days of Julian the Apostate, the first great protagonist 
of secular education. What she thinks of the school with- 
out God, and what schools she desires and prescribes 
for every Catholic child, is not a matter hidden in mys- 
tery. Whatever doubt may have existed in this country 
was swept away fifty years ago by the Decrees of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, and, more recently, 
by the bans and prescriptions of the Code of Canon Law 
promulgated for Catholics everywhere. These laws have 
been discussed time and again in these pages, but an apt 
summing up from the pen of Archbishop Mostyn, of 
Cardiff, may be quoted: 

In consequence of the usually proximate nature of the dangers 
to Catholic faith and spirit, attendant upon sending children to 
non-Catholic schools, it is, under ordinary circumstances, a 
grievous sin on the part of parents to send their children to 
such schools. There may be exceptional cases, but parents must 
then ask the permission of the Bishop either directly, or indi- 
rectly through the parish priest. 

Some parents may claim that, so long as they do their best 
to have their children instructed in religion, and brought up in 
piety, it is for them to decide whether or not they are justified 
in sending their children to a non-Catholic school. Such a claim, 
however, cannot for a moment be allowed. This is a religious 
question, and one which comes under the authority of the Church. 
The Church has a right to give its judgment on the principle 
involved . . . and also the right to decide, in particular cases, 
whether the circumstances tolerate the sending of any child to 
such a school. 

It should be observed in any case that such attendance 
is not approved or advised, but merely “ tolerated.” The 
obligation of parents to give their children a thoroughly 
Catholic training at home and in school is defined by the 
Code as “ most grave.” It is not, therefore, an obligation 
which can be set aside for any but most grave reasons; 
nor can it be set aside by the parents themselves. Est 
episcopi solius, it is for the Bishop alone, according to the 
Code, to decide under what circumstances, and with what 
precautions, attendance at a non-Catholic institution of 
learning may be tolerated. 

It will not be out of place, then, to admonish parents who 
have a non-Catholic school in mind for their children, 
that the place of the Bishop may not be taken by some 
Catholic patron who thinks the school “ perfectly lovely.” 
Nor may it be taken by the pastor of the parish. The 
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words of the Canon cannot possibly be misunderstood. 
The Bishop must be consulted, and obeyed. 


Sociology 
On Changing the Constitution 


Joun WILTBYE 


ip chapter XXXIV, page 307 of my edition of that 
American classic “ Huckleberry Finn,” we meet with 
Tom and Huck and the nigger who brought Jim his 
victuals three times a day. This warder, known to history 
only as a “ nigger,” was an amiable sort of person whose 
chief fear in life was witches. According to his relation, 
“ Dey’s awluz at it, en dey do mos’ kill me, dey sk’yers 
me so.” But on this point old Mars Silas, his master, 
was an unbeliever, “ kase he say dey ain’t no witches,” 
and there was no converting him. “ But it’s awluz jis’ 
so; people dat’s sot stays sot,” philosophized the warder. 
* Dey won’t look into noth’n’ en fine it out f’r deyselves, 
en when you fine it out en tell um ’bout it, dey doan’ 
b’lieve you.” 

I would be reluctant to give offense, but it seems to 
me that some eminent gentlemen who have recently been 
discussing the Constitution, in the light of the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions on the NRA, are sot, like Mars 
Silas and determined to remain sot. But they are sot on 
both sides of the fence. 

Some regard the Constitution as a sort of palladium 
which must not be changed, even in its least feather—if 
a palladium has even one; and from this opinion they can- 
not be moved. Others put forth the proposition that the 
Constitution is and should remain a sort of chameleon, 
taking its color from whatever proposition may be put 
forth, in the name of social justice, by the Congress; and 
in this opinion, they are no less sot than the Immutabilists. 
From one group, we hear cries that the Constitution is 
about to be junked, and from the other that the Constitu- 
tion, no matter what its prescriptions, drawn up in an 
ox-cart age, may be, should not be permitted to stand in 
the way of economic reconstruction and social progress. 

To turn away from these voices, and to retrace our 
steps to the Constitution itself, and its early commen- 
tators, is to pass from arid sands into a green oasis. It 
should not be necessary—but it is, apparently—to observe 
that the Constitution nowhere ascribes to itself the quality 
of immutability. Permanence it is to have, the force, too, 
of fundamental law; but the Constitution itself assumes 
that changes may become necessary, and prescribes the 
method by which they are to be made. The basis of our 
political system is the right of the people to make and 
change their “Constitutions of Government,” wrote 
Washington, in the Farewell Address, “but the Con- 
stitution which at any time exists, till changed by an ex- 
plicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly 
obligatory on all. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to éstablish Government, pre-supposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established Gov- 
ernment.” 
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Although the lines were written at a time when internal 
jealousies and general disquiet threatened to destroy the 
Government established with so much labor, Washing- 
ton openly acknowledged that the Constitution might be 
altered. But he asked that it be altered only when ex- 
perience had shown the necessity of change, and in an 
orderly manner “ by an explicit and authentic act of the 
whole people.” His bitter experiences from 1776 until 
1783 had shown him the dangers that arise from secret 
cabals, and from indirect attacks upon the accepted forms 
of government. Open criticism, even rising to direct at- 
tack upon the Government, he did not fear, for an open 
enemy can be met openly. 

But he was almost morbidly apprehensive of indirect 
attacks, “irregular opposition” to the authority of the 
Constitution, and “the spirit of innovation upon its prin- 
ciples, however specious the pretexts.” Against these he 
warned his fellow-citizen with fervor. “One method of 
assault may be to effect, in the forms of the Constitu- 
tion, alterations which will impair the energy of the 
system,” he wrote, “and thus to undermine what cannot 
be directly overthrown.” His view of proposed Amend- 
ments he expresses in these words of wisdom: 

In all the changes to which you may be invited, remember that 
time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character 
of governments as of other human institutions; that experience 
is the surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the 
existing Constitution of a country; that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual 
change, from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion; and 
remember especially that for the efficient management of your com- 
mon interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a government of 
as much vigor as is consistent with the perfect security of liberty 
is indispensable. 

Nevertheless, time and experience may show that ad- 
herence to the forms of the Constitution can actually block 
the attainment of the purposes for which the Government 
was created. In that case, “let it be corrected by an 
Amendment, in the way the Constitution designates.” 

But let there be no change by usurpation; for though this, in 
one instance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly over-balance in permanent evil, any partial 
or transient benefit, which the use can at any time yield. 

The usurpation which Washington had particularly in 
mind was the attempt of any of the three departments in 
the Government to encroach upon the authority of an- 
other. That this danger is not imaginary is shown by 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court to the effect that 
Congress alone is the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, and that Congress can neither delegate this au- 
thority, nor suffer itself to be deprived of it. During 
national crises (of which the Civil War no less than the 
present economic depression can provide examples) there 
is a tendency to transfer powers from the slower-moving 
branches of the Government to the Executive, and by 
various devices to effect substantial changes in the Con- 
stitution, without amending it in the prescribed manner. 
Against this tendency the Supreme Court has invariably 
protested. The principle upon which it has acted is simply 
that the fundamental law of the land cannot be altered 
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by the President, the Congress, or the Supreme Court, 
but only, as Washington wrote, “in the way the Con- 
stitution designates.” 

While, then, the Constitution should not be altered 
hastily, it is impossible to understand how any man, 
nurtured in its principles, can maintain that it should not 
be altered at need. As Jefferson wrote, in 1816, “it is 
for the peace and good of mankind that a solemn oppor- 
tunity of doing this [amending the Constitution] should 
be provided by the Constitution.” With those who 
“ascribe to the men of a preceding age a wisdom more 
than human, and suppose what they did to be beyond 
amendment,” he had scant patience. As circumstances 
change, “ institutions must keep pace with the times.” 

“But let there be no change by usurpation.” Was 
Washington thinking of attempts to use, in the interests 
of economic reform, powers not given for that purpose? 
Had he in mind those numerous projects to destroy 
obstacles to reform by employing a power given for the 
sole purpose of raising revenue, or to bring within the 
inter-State commerce clause activities which plainly lie 
outside it? Of these things he did not dream; but know- 
ing that the Constitution might at some time be found 
wanting, he warned us against usurpation, and counseled 
amendment, “in the way the Constitution designates.”’ 

Let us not be “ sot” in our own wisdom. If the powers 
of the Federal Government do not suffice to deal with 
the needs of another generation, they can be expanded 
“by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people.” 


WITH WISDOM’S VOICE 


Darker than darkest forests 
Of black pine, 

No matter, child, how close 
It lies to thine, 


Is each one’s heart; and deep,— 
A well at night; 

Prouder than mountain-tops ; 
An oak in might. 


Strive not to make it pulse 
In time with you. 

Child, take the stubborn heart, 
If it be true. 


You who so vainly grasp 
At vaguest dreams, 

Might steal the deep-strewn stars 
From deeper streams. 


Might bind the moon’s cascade 
In silver sheaves,— 

But bend a stubborn heart... ! 
More subtle thieves 


Have seized its fire and left 
Its rhythm lame. 

> Take such a heart and stir 
It back to flame. 


A heart as grim as death 
Needs but the sun 

Of love to melt its chill,— 
Thus is it won. 


J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 
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HAT are we to conclude from the figures given as 

to the growth of the Communist party in the 
United States? Are we to be impressed by the fact an- 
nounced with exultation in Moscow by Earl Browder, 
general secretary of the party in this country, that the 
number of Communists has tripled since 1930, so that 
they now number 30,000? Or are we to assume, as does 
the New York Times in its comment upon these figures, 
that they are a confession of weakness rather than of 
success ; that the wonder is that after all the Communist 
energy and propaganda in a time of universal distress 
the results should be so few? 

Writing in the London Clergy Review for February 
of this year, the Rev. Thomas J. Fitzgerald commented 
upon the apparent decline of Communism in Great 
Britain, and remarks: “‘ Now there is nothing that causes 
so much anxiety to the Communist party of Great Britain 
as the fewness of their actual party members. Not only 
does their party membership barely exceed five thousand 
(5,000) for the whole country, but, worse still, it is a 
fluctuating membership.” He quotes the lamentation of 
Harry Pollitt, British Communist leader, over this 
phenomenon. On the other hand, Father Fitzgerald 
admits : 

Numbers, however, are not the sole factor in the composition 
of a successful political movement. A small determined minority 
may—by the capture of key positions in the public life of the 
community—exercise an influence that is out of all proportion to 
its numerical strength, yet is none the less real and—according 
to its character—either disastrous or beneficial to the nation. 

Those who argue merely from the fewness of the Com- 
munists are like those who would use a similar argument 
as to the growth, let us say, of the Religious Orders in 
this country. There are in the whole United States but 
a few thousand members of these different Orders. What 
an insignificant fraction, one might say, are less than 
5,000 Jesuits to the more than 20,000,000 American Catho- 
lics! Yet such a number is enough to cause worry to 
the Ku Kluxers. In a world population of 2,000,000, says 
Hans Kohn in the New Republic for July 31, the Jews 
represent only 0.8 per cent today; and only roughly 1.8 
per cent among the nations of the white race. Yet they 
are credited with a fair amount of influence. 

Mere numbers, therefore, signify little. The type of 
people enumerated, their position in society, devotion to 
their cause, lend meaning to such statistics. Our views 
as to the menace of Communistic increase will depend 
upon our acquaintance with the influence and activity of 
individual Communists. Where they are sufficiently in- 
fluential and active, a handful can accomplish more than 
passive millions. And the material they work on in this 
country is much less resistant to such efforts than is 
the independent and self-assertive British workman. Con- 
servative as is the attitude of organized American labor 
compared to the British, we have many more susceptible 
elements outside the organized field. 








HATEVER be the truth about the Communists, the 
fact is that our Catholic masses are still appalling- 

ly weak at the very point where they should be most 
strongly fortified. The Catholic Instruction League, of 
Chicago, publishes in its house organ, the C. J. L. Mes- 
senger, for May-July, 1935, some results taken from a 
written test given to some eighth-grade Catholic boys, 
attending a public school. I venture to reproduce them 
only on the supposition that the Pilgrim’s readers will 
share the Pilgrim’s concern over such a showing. 

Hail, Holy Cream, Mother of mercy . . . turn them most aveng- 
ing eyes mercy toward us. 

Q. Why is the soul like unto God? A. Because the soul is a 
spirit and so is our heart a spirit. 

I confess to Almighty God, to Bl. Mary ever Virgin, to blessed 
Mike, the ark, angel, blessed John the Bastipim. 

O my God I hardly sorry. 

Q. How many persons are there in God? A. There are 3 per- 
sons in God, and they are his soul, himself and Body. 

Give us to stay our daily bread... . 

Aposell’s Shreek . . . Apostles Greed . . . The Possible Creed. 

‘““ Answers of this kind,” says the C. I. L., are a monu- 
ment to the teacher who believes in a memory without 
understanding, drill without explanation.” 





O N August 5 of this year, the C. I. L. celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of its approval by the Holy See. 
Pope Pius XI issued on that occasion a special Papal 
brief, approving the League, which was founded by Fa- 
ther John Lyons, S.J., in 1912. By the Papal Brief, the 
League was raised to the dignity of a Primary Union, 
and granted “a lasting permission rightly to aggregate 
to themselves any other Unions of the same title and 
institute, canonically erected in any part of the world.” 

The service of the League can be principally measured 
by the success of its propaganda in behalf of the Catholic 
child in the public school. Though it took some time to 
gain practical approval for erecting a “ first-aid station to 
give prompt succor to the thousands of children who are 
in imminent danger of losing their immortal souls,” the 
idea nevertheless gained ground, and the League has al- 
ready been instrumental in giving religious instruction 
to over 200,000 Catholic public-school children and young 
people. Fathers Heeg and Henry, who are now in charge 
of the League’s work, apply to this work the latest re- 
sources of religious pedagogy in the field of visual in- 
struction, positive presentation of doctrine, and other 
practical methods. Much of Father Heeg’s method was 
worked out in connection with plans for religious vaca- 
tion schools. 





HESE valuable aids, I mean the vacation schools, 

were recently eulogized in a pastoral letter of the 
Most Rev. Alfred Arthur Sinnott, D.D., Archbishop of 
Winnipeg, on July 1, 1935. Quoting the very specific 
recent decree of the Congregation of the Council (Janu- 
ary 12, 1935), on religious instruction, Dr. Sinnott ap- 
pointed a “Council of Religious Instruction,” consisting 
of five priests, in the diocese, to check up on religious 
instruction and promote the vacation-school work. 

THE Pivcrim. 
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Literature 


Another Formula for the Great 
American Catholic Novel 


Francis J. BLAKE 


HERE will one day arise in the Catholic Church in 

America a man who, after years of study, will have 
embodied within himself a thorough knowledge of human 
nature. His religion, appreciated and fostered by a com- 
plete comprehension of its fundamental doctrines, will 
temper all his actions and make him what he will be, a 
thoughtful and righteous Catholic. His great natural gifts 
of observing and interpreting human actions will become 
greater because of his practice of his religion, for that 
religion will serve to bring out and vivify in him the full 
greatness of his powers; it will fill him with the love 
and meaning of human life, and will tell him that he 
must live so as to die. 

Primarily and essentially a Catholic, this man will like- 
wise be an American. Born and nurtured in the United 
States, he will naturally hold an allegiance to his country. 
His religious conception of the duties of citizenship will 
make him even more a patriot and more a Catholic, for 
he will realize that this Catholicism imposes upon him 
obligations to this country that he must fulfil and that 
patriotism requires the aid of religion to reach its utmost 
intensity. He will be an American Catholic and a Catholic 
American. Like his religion, his patriotism will also 
affect him immeasurably. He will concern himself with, 
at least, the important problems of the nation and will 
exercise the God-given and America-given right of form- 
ing and voicing his own opinions. 

This man will be human. He will have the faults and 
virtues of his kind. His ability to read men will give 
him a realization of the good and evil existing side by 
side. But, being mortal himself, he will not condemn 
in others the faults he himself has committed; he will 
not condone evil, but pity it. Thus, his deep discernment 
into life will be tempered by a kindliness and love that 
will have only been obtained through experience and 
maturity. He will appreciate joy and happiness because 
he will have experienced such feelings ; and he will under- 
stand sorrow and misery because he will also have experi- 
enced these emotions. He will openly acknowledge the 
presence of evil, but he will show that the good in man 
far outweighs the evil. He will see in man a reflection 
of God, and because he will love man the more he will 
not love God the less. 

His formal education need not necessarily be of the 
best, for schooling can but direct the way to higher and 
better things and lay a foundation for the structure that 
must be individually erected; but his informal education, 
won by experience and diligent labor, abetted somewhat 
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by schooling, will eventually carry him to the attaining 
of his future ambitions. Through this latter form of 
education he will become familiar with that true reflection 
of humanity known as literature. His natural interest 
in himself and his fellow men will lead him to a great 
and deep appreciation of the poetical and prose master- 
pieces of literature, for he will recognize in these works 
an achievement of what he has for long been sub-con- 
sciously trying to do, namely, to interpret life in words. 
This newly aroused interest will evoke a tireless study 
ot literature. 

The achievements of others in this chosen field will 
be an incentive for him to emulate them. He will reason 
that what others could do he can do. He will analyze 
himself and ascertain his possibilities and his limitations. 
With this knowledge of his powers, realizing that there 
may be some phases of writing in which he cannot hope 
to excel, yet, appreciating fully what he can do, he will 
set about his period of preparation. 

He will practise his art by exercising it. Essays, arti- 
cles, stories, books, will come from his pen. Some of 
these perhaps may never be printed; others will find their 
way to publication. This very inconsistent quality of his 
work will evoke further laboring for perfection. He will 
be prolific because of his ceaseless labors and tremendous 
energy and eventually powerful because of his own con- 
viction of the truths the knowledge of which he will be 
propagating. The work will not differ from the man. 
Imbued with the all-prevailing principles of his religion 
and country, he will put those principles into his writing. 
And all his work will react upon him and fashion and 
mould him in preparation for the supreme effort of his 
literary life. 

He will write a novel. This novel will mark the high 
tide of its author’s greatness of perfection. It will be 
essentially Catholic in tone because its writer will be 
primarily a Catholic, his Catholicism being an integral 
part of him. This novel will present its Catholicism as an 
inherent characteristic, an all-pervading element that will 
gracefully refrain from asserting itself too predominantly, 
yet never lose itself in unobtrusiveness; it will present 
religion in no didactic, pedantic form, but as something 
livable and likable. 

Second to its Catholicism will be its Americanism. The 
novel will also assert an inherent belief in America and 
her principles. This will be presented in the same manner 
as religion: not with a soon-dying flame of zealous ag- 
grandizement, but with the permanent glow of vindicated 
righteousness; not intermittently, but permanently 
throughout the work. 

These two qualities will reveal the book as appealing 
primarily to American Catholics. The simple and truthful 
treatment of both the Catholic religion and the American 
people, however, will serve to introduce the book to two 
other classes of people: first, those outside the faith 
understanding little of Christ’s religion and with per- 
verted views of it; second, those with distorted opinions 
of the United States, her principles, and her people. The 
novel will not be dormant in the propagation of its beliefs ; 
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it will literally demand, because of its merit, the atten- 
tion of all fair-minded people. 

The story that will be this greatest of contemporary 
novels will be a mirroring reflection of some phases of 
life observed and studied by the author. Somewhere at 
some time in his observations, perhaps even in his own 
life, he will find some occurrences or series of incidents 
that his cultivated esthetic sense will tell him to be the 
germ of a story. He will have realized that the greatest 
possibility of writing true literature is to write from 
personal experience and will therefore have attempted to 
find such episodes. Snatching at the seed he has dis- 
covered, he will add to it mentally created facts, build 
it into a plot, and weave it all into one readable whole by 
the ordinary perfected devices of the writer’s art. His 
novel will only be accomplished after much hard work, 
with constant revision and rewriting to perfect it. 

This story will not attempt to moralize nor will it 
cheapen itself in any other way. It will not, for instance, 
pretend to show a universal triumph of right over wrong 
in this life, for its sensible author will be far too sensible 
to think that such is true in life. The fact that the novel 
does not seek to be a substitute for the pulpit will, para- 
doxically, enable it to surpass by far the most benevolent 
preacher ; for the book will appeal to the average reader 
as something good, yet not didactic. The reader, thus 
once introduced to the author, will find in him and his 
book an ideal that will live in the mind. The book will 
appeal because of its simple beauty and unpretentious 
goodness, a reflection of its author’s qualities. 

The characters of this book will be real men and 
women and not mere abstractions. They will act and 
speak as human beings and will feel the emotions of 
human beings. None will be perfect; some may quite 
naturally reflect lives of goodness, but even these will 
have toe admit of faults, or they will not be human. Some 
characters will be far from perfect; the author, however, 
will not stoop to absolute condemnation, but will adhere 
to a firm belief that there must be some good, willing or 
unwilling, in anything that God has created. These char- 
acters will live, and they will live far more deeply and 
fully than many human beings; for they will be true 
reflections of human beings, and, in addition, created 
beings of a full mind, necessarily reflecting the fullness 
of that mind. 

The style will include the vigorous masculine touch 
and the feminine sense of nicety. It will be robust and 
strong, ringing with humble authority, mellowed by the 
realization of the book’s purpose, yet deft and clear, the 
result of a keen mind’s sharpness of observation. It will 
be simply beautiful, never over-doing, never under-valu- 
ing, leaving an impression of symphonic unity. 

Simplicity will be inherently present throughout. In 
character portrayal, style, purpose, there will stand out 
this factor. Thus, by potent example, the author will 
exemplify the proof of the contention that the power 
of suggestion is above the force of statement. For the 
whole book will breathe this quality of simplicity and 
enable the reader to draw from it a delicately suggested 
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pailosophy of life. lt will implicitly show that all true 
knowledge is but a seeking after God, a quest for Some- 
thing that is unattainable in this life. It will indicate that 
all knowledge and all earthly power must level them- 
selves before the Unknowable. It will finally clearly imply 
that knowledge pursues itself in a circle and comes back 
sooner or later to simplicity, convinced that such sim- 
plicity is closest to God, the All-knowing. These truths 
will have been long held by the author. 

By combining all these heterogeneous elements into one 
homogeneous whole, the book will answer to the definition 
of true literature. It will be a thing of beauty, made so 
by its simple ideals, powerfully and carefully expressed 
by its author. It will, therefore, rightfully entitle its 
author to consideration as one of America’s foremost 
writers. His book will successfully show the cultural 
supremacy of the Catholic Church and will silence for- 
ever the accusation that art does not exist in America. 

The book and its author of course are not yet known 
Some books there are that have a partial claim to the 
greatness that will belong to the future work, but there 
is as yet none that claims the honor. This book will be 
incontrovertibly and plainly the Great American Catholic 
novel; so plainly so that it will automatically assume that 
position. This author’s success will be inevitable. He 
will be another master, come to redeem the written word 
once so universally Catholic, now fallen from its high 
position and into the hands of its abusers. 





A Review of Current Books 











Cambridge Don’s Retrospect 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. By T. R. Glover. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 
With the exception of about two chapters Mr. Glover has 
produced another splendid book, a story of the ancient world 
that can be called literary. After several centuries of wearying, 
depressing scholarship the author has had the boldness to assert 
by writing this book that for the most part people know more 
about themselves and their own times than those who live 
centuries after them. The story of the ancient world is told 
accurately and, above all, interestingly. It reads like the Odyssey 
or the History of Herodotus and has something of their charm. 
He has hit upon the one thing that really makes history inter- 
esting and important—how people live, what they are occupied 
with, and what they do and say. The politicians and the number 
of pieces of marble in the Acropolis do not concern Mr. Glover. 
Unfortunately, in his treatment of the Jews and the Christian, 
i.e. Catholic, Church, he is still under the spell of the scholars. 
Mr. Glover does not, cannot understand the supernatural or the 
Catholic Church. He cannot see the tremendous difference between 
the religion of the Jews and that of other nations, and that it is 
equally impossible to portion out milk with the yardstick as it 
is to try to explain the supernatural by natural means. It is 
rather unfortunate and a bit odd that we can now, after years 
of scholarly vandalism, accept the history of Assyria, Babylon, 
and all the other nations as transmitted to us, who have them- 
selves left us little in writing, but the Jewish history, handed down 
carefully generation after generation, we can not. Under the 
influence of the scholars, Mr. Glover tells us on page 343 in 
dealing with Christ, what practically amounts to this, that the 
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purpose of words is to obscure a speaker’s meaning. One must 
first grasp what is in a man’s mind to interpret his words. 
“Here the dictionary is useless, for it only tells you what com- 
mon men mean by words, who do not mean much.” Yet on 
page 338 we read: “He [Christ] was simple and the people 
could follow Him.” 

In his usual way Mr. Glover holds up Garibaldi as a hero. 
But we must remember that no man—no matter how great his 
achievements, what may be his personality or his influence on 
others—if he be a scoundrel, can be a hero. Mr. Glover should. 
consider well the canon of Aristotle on art and some of the 
sublime passages in Plato. James A. WALSH. 


Abolishing Academic Legal Tender 


THE CHICAGO COLLEGE PLAN. By Chauncey S. Boucher. 
University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 
YW iM RAINEY HARPER did more for the University 
of Chicago than teach Greek as a series of hairbreadth 
escapes while other men taught hairbreadth escapes as Greek. 
Few facts are more clear in American higher education than 
that a university is what its presidents have been, most frequently 
what a single one of its presidents has been. With the excep- 
tion of Gilman at Johns Hopkins, no American university presi- 
dent has left upon his university a deeper mark than has Harper 
upon Chicago. He gave to it the spirit of scholarship and daring 
which (plus Mr. Rockefeller’s benevolence) has placed it in the 
front rank with universities centuries older. Unfortunately, he did 
not bequeath to his brain child a wholesome philosophy, and the 
lack of this is no less marked than is the presence of what he 
did pass on. 

What is wrong with the liberal-arts system has been the sub- 
ject of an endless stream of lay and professional asinity of the 
Little type. What can be done to right a bad situation has been 
the concern of men of the Lowell, Wilkins, Richardson, Cowling, 
and Johnston stamp. Valuable partial remedies have come from 
the partial efforts of Harvard, Swarthmore, Columbia, Minnesota, 
the Claremount Group, Rollins, and a host of other progressive 
institutions. We have learned much about the usefulness of meas- 
ures of ability and of teaching, of honors courses, of comprehen- 
sive examinations, of independent study, of survey courses, of con- 
ference systems. Until the University of Chicago went the whole 
hog we had not a single plan to wipe out the army of obstacles 
which were being attacked individually. 

Dean Boucher’s attractive book is the record of years of plan- 
ning, of the inauguration, and of the results of almost four years 
of operation of what has come to be known as the Chicago Col- 
lege Plan. Abolished are the requirements of class attendance, 
abolished, too, are course credits and grades. Certificates and de- 
grees are awarded solely on the basis of performance in com- 
prehensive examinations which may be taken when the student 
thinks he is sufficiently prepared. College ends with the sophomore 
year, with a terminal certificate of Associate in Arts. Required 
of the student, necessarily coming from the upper half of his high- 
school graduating class, is satisfactory passing of six hours of 
comprehensive examinations in each of seven full-year courses. 
Five of these courses are specified, one in each of the four univer- 
sity divisions of Biological Sciences, Physical Sciences, Social 
Sciences, and Humanities, and one in English Composition. The 
remaining two courses are elective. Normal procedure specifies 
three large-group lectures per week for each course, plus one 
small-group discussion period. Generous provision is made for 
educational guidance and for supplementary materials of learning. 
Each student’s pace is set by himself alone. Completing the col- 
lege work, the student enters either one of the professional schools 
or one of the four “divisions,” and is awarded a timeless bac- 
calaureate degree when he has finished the work normally done in 
the upper two years of the old-style four-year college. 

The Chicago plan not only does away with academic legal tender 
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and time requirements. The institution has committed itself to a 
more or less fixed curriculum, to the survey method of liberal 
learning, to the Hudelson theory of large classes under famed 
scholars, to faith in the validity and reliability of its comprehen- 
sive examinations. Most valued sections of the book concern 
Chicago’s efforts to improve instruction and personnel service, 
but particularly her success in constructing examinations with a 
wise combination of the old and the new methods of measuring. 
Readers will forgive the enthusiastic Dean-author for submit- 
ting them to all-too-frequent praise of his faculty, as well as for 
appearing to be a victim of the ingeniousness with which offspring 
veil defects from maternal eyes. Though the book is only intended 
to explain the Chicago Plan, one puts it aside with a sneaking 
feeling that at least one man thinks the rest of the crew has been 
sleeping soundly while Chicago, single-handed, was bailing out the 
leaky liberal-arts boat. To Chicago, of course, great credit is due. 
The University has shown daring in attacking a knotty problem 
with which college men have dawdled too long. Already through- 
out the college world there is evidence of able followership, just 
as there was in the wake of Harper’s junior-college plans in the 
early years of the century. In how far other institutions operating 
under a philosophy of life which reaches beyond the mere intel- 
lectual can go the whole hog with Chicago must depend upon the 
sincerity and depth of that philosophy. Witrrep M. MALLon. 


Johannine Elements 


FRAGMENTS OF AN UNKNOWN GOSPEL AND OTHER 
EARLY CHRISTIAN PAPYRI. Edited by H. Idris Bell and 
T. C. Skeat. Published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Plates V. 


[* an article in America (March 23, 1935) I was permitted to 

call attention to the press reports concerning fragments of 
early Gospel literature discovered in the British Museum. During 
the summer the edition of these papyri with others of interest has 
been issued. The excellence of this edition will be apparent to all. 
There is both a diplomatic and a continuous transcription of the 
text, the quotation of several parallel or related passages from 
the Canonical Gospels, an English translation of the papyri, and 
an excellent photographic reproduction of the fragments. The 
notes on the restoration of the texts are copious and well-argued. 
The editors (one the Keeper of Mss. in the British Museum and 
the other Assistant Keeper in the Department of Mss.) have 
accomplished their task excellently well. 

On pages 30-41 the editors discuss the character of the frag- 
ments and their relation to our Canonical Gospels. They incline 
to conclude (marking withal the tentative nature of their con- 
clusions) that in one of the fragments we have a source of St. 
John’s Gospel. The fragment is to be dated about 150 A.D. prob- 
ably. In furthering their hypothesis, then, the authors introduce 
the conjecture that in the fragments we have the copy of a yet 
earlier document. In discussing this hypothesis in my previous 
article, there is no mention of this conjecture, for the reason that 
the accounts in the press spoke of the fragment as being a source 
of St. John. In adopting this hypothesis, the editors regard it as 
less probable that the fragment in question was written by one 
who excerpted three widely separated texts from the Johannine 
Gospel. 

The support of this contention is the assumption that the frag- 
ments are parts of a Gospel, that is, a consistent and independent 
history of the deeds and words of Christ. The unity, consistency, 
and progression of thought permeating all the fragments favor 
this view, it is argued. But may it not be pointed out that such 
consistency and progression are easily possible in the case of a 
florilegium of texts and incidents culled from Christ’s life? The 
writer has drawn from the canonical and uncanonical accounts. 
Had more of his writing been left to us, the argument from con- 
sistency might be more fully dealt with, but we are given to see 
only some 400 words of this ancient Christian. Hence we are 
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unwilling to accept the fact that the fragments are parts of a 
Gospel or that in one of them we have a source of St. John’s 
Gospel. But with the editors, the hypotheses may be left to the 
critics, who, it is hoped, will discuss the Johannine elements in- 
volved with more historical accuracy than has usually been the 
case. W. J. McGarry. 


Catholic Textbook 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. By Raymond W. Murray, 
C.S.C. F. S. Crofts & Co. $3.00. Published July 15. 


‘THE author of a sociology textbook enjoys the limitless freedom 

of a dozen fields of human knowledge. His “ science of soci- 
ety” is bounded by few barriers, and if he writes merely introduc- 
tory sociology, he is likely to produce a treatise de omni re scibili et 
de quibusdam alis. Paradoxically, if he writes as a Catholic, his 
broader and deeper vision enhances his liberty. Sociology has 
been called the “ science of left-overs.” With equal propriety the 
sociologist may be saluted as the man who leaves nothing un- 
touched. Anthropology, biology, psychology, ethics, and religion 
are some of the subsidiary fields from which Father Murray has 
garnered his wealth of interesting and well-ordered material. 
His positive achievement is commendable. Omissions must be 
excused by the limitations of space. 

The publisher will be chiefly concerned with the adoption of 
the book as a college text. In this he will not be disappointed. 
Catholic teachers, who have felt their poverty in the midst of 
abundance, are pre-disposed to welcome this new entry into the 
lists. Non-Catholics, who are bewildered by the indigesta moles 
of factual data and muddy interpretations of writers without a 
sound philosophy of life, should find the book enlightening and 
refreshing. Nor need the sale of the book be confined to the 
school market. Older readers, who have never had a formal 
course in sociology or who have been the victims of the bad 
philosophy so long the regrettable ineredient of practically all the 
available texts, may spend a few profitable hours on Father 
Murray’s book. It will supplement, without necessarily supplant- 
ing, the one or two rival texts now in use, notably, Eva J. Ross’s 
Survey of Sociology and Valére Fallon’s Principles of Social 
Economy. 

The reviewer commends the general tone of the book. It is 
frankly and fearlessly Catholic without being offensively bel- 
ligerent. To speak of a Catholic viewpoint would be to perpetuate 
a misuse of words. The author has simply written sound soci- 
ology. Where mere erudition has so often run wild he had the 
happy advantage of possessing the objective truth of reason and 
revelation to guide his selection of facts and the emphasis and 
interpretation he saw fit to give them. He is prudently con- 
servative in dealing with darker phases of his subject. This, 
along with his wide acquaintance with recent literature (his cita- 
tions carry well into the current year) begets confidence in the 


reader. R. Corrican. 


Shorter Reviews 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Sidney A. Weston and S. Ralph Harlow. Abingdon 
Press. $1.75. 


Tess book is an informal ethics or moral theology, to sug- 

gest subjects for discussion in college discussion groups, young 
people’s church organizations, and Y. M. C. A. assemblies. All 
the definitions of religion are extremely woolly, nebulous, and 
vitiated by the initial assumption that religion must be defined in 
terms of experience. The intellectual element in faith and re- 
ligion is whittled down to a minimum. If this book gives a fair 
picture of what the authors think religion is, it is a wonder that 
anybody is left in the various sects of Protestantism. This sort 
of sentimentalism will not save anybody, convert anybody, or 
answer any reasonable animal’s questions. 
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The chapter on faith and science is just as bad. We are not 
told that the thing is really a Protestant dilemma. Once the 
original Protestants had worked themselves into the belief that 
the Bible was a book of science, in the sense of natural science, 
it was but inevitable that they should some day discover that the 
first thirty verses of Genesis did not read like a treatise on Natural 
Selection. If they had held to the Catholic position that some por- 
tions of the Bible are allegorical and that no portions of the Bible 
are meant for a science textbook, they would never have created 
the problem of faith and science. The faith-science complex is 
the legitimate issue of Bibliolatry. A. G. B. 


PRACTICAL AIDS FOR CATHOLIC TEACHERS. By 
Sister Aurilia, O.S.F. and Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. Benziger 
Brothers. $3.50 each. 

HESE volumes mark a decided step forward in the teaching 

of religion. They are indeed a work for which earnest re- 
ligion teachers have long been waiting and praying. What shall 
I do to vitalize my religion class? To remove that dry and dusty 
atmosphere? How can I make the connections between religion 
and the other subjects of the curriculum? Between class-room 
religion and life? That is the problem that is given a practical 
answer in these volumes. They are two volumes of religion classes 
(Vol. II for intermediate grades and Vol. III for upper grades) 
prepared for the teacher, with a wealth of illustration and ex- 
ample taken from the Old and New Testament, from the lives 
of the saints, from history, and literature, and applied to the every- 
day life of the child. 

The authors’ main object is not the imparting of dogma, how- 
ever, but the living of the Catholic life, the building of Catholic 
character. Hence, they deal mostly with the virtues and their 
cultivation, the beatitudes, the works of mercy, natural virtues 
supernaturalized—all of these integrated for character develop- 
ment, or development of the full Christian life. The calendar of 
saints is followed, picking out the high lights that would par- 
ticularly appeal to the children and furnish practical applications 
for imitation. Other features are religious programs for feast 
days, a Mission section, and a short but complete study of the 
Mass. Volume III contains an outline for following the liturgy 
of the ecclesiastical year with a variety of suggestions from which 
to choose. W.F.F. 


THE LIBER USUALIS. Edited by the Benedictine Monks of 
Solesmes. Tournai: Desclée and Company. Belgas 10. 


‘Tus beautifully printed volume of nearly 2,000 pages, is the 
first edition of the Liber Usualis in which everything except 
the Latin text of the Sacred Liturgy is printed in English. 

Like the other editions, this contains the plainchant of the 
Kyriale, and also Mass, Vespers, and Compline for every Sunday 
and feast of double rank. It includes as well Lauds for the prin- 
cipal feasts, Matins of Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, Corpus 
Christi, and All Souls, with the psalter of the Lesser Hours, as 
well as the chant and text for the Tenebrae offices of Holy Week. 

There is a very valuable introduction to the study of plain- 
chant, and a fool-proof explanation of the reading and pronun- 
ciation of liturgical Latin. In view of the liturgical revival move- 
ment, this magnificent handbook for the Sacred Liturgy cannot 
be too highly commended. W. H. W. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


LOVE POEMS. By W. H. Davies. There is a pleasant home- 
spun quality about these poems of marital love. They are simple 
in structure and honest in an unadorned expression and are hap- 
pily free from artificial poses. This does not save some poems, 
those particularly given to generic reflections, from being weak 
and uninspired verse. The best in this volume are those poems 
that catch in words the richer experiences of a simple life. In these 
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there is such a fusion of fancy and feeling as makes true, if not 
great, poetry. (Oxford University Press. $1.25) 

BAPTISMAL AND CONFIRMATION NAMES. By Edward 
IF’, Smith. A valuable and comprehensive catalogue of saintly and 
Christian names for the children of Christian parents, and one that 
fully accords with the Canon Law. The Latin as well as English 
forms of all names are given, and in some cases the form in other 
languages. (Benziger. $3.00) 

HOW TO RIDE YOUR HOBBY. By A. Frederick Collins. 
There is an answer to the old Irish saying, “ Dang the mon that 
invinted work by the dizzy light of the candle; dang the mon 
that invinted work a-tol, a-tol,” and it is this book. The only 
objection is that the owner of the hobby urge is bewildered by 
the multitude of hobbies offered for his selection. (Appleton. $2.00) 
ENGELBERT DOLLFUSS. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. The 
depth, the grandeur, and the simplicity of the martyred Chan- 
celor’s concept of the Christian State will be understood more 
fully in the future than in the present. It is therefore all the more 
important that an intimate appreciation should be recorded by one 
who was as closely associated with Dollfuss both in the political 
and the spiritual sense. In a few great strokes the author sketches 
the traits of that man who founded his political philosophy on the 
catechism, yet was close to every beat of the economic and social 
pulse of his nation; who bound to him his friends and charmed 
case-hardened diplomats by his guileless simplicity, yet was a 
match for the shrewdest in the keenness of his imperturbable wit. 
“ Politics for Dollfuss,” says the author, “ were a path to sanctifi- 
cation.” This little book opens a new window into an unusual 
type of holiness. The book is written in German. (Salzburg: 
Anton Pustet. RM _ 1.80.) 


Recent Fiction 


STORM SIGNALS. By Joseph C. Lincoln. This latest addition 
to the Cape Cod tales of the still popular Lincoln furnishes yet 
more “meat and potatoes” for the diet of wholesome-minded 
readers. The novel is in the traditional Lincoln style and quality 
but a departure by its setting in the Civil War times. Less than 
half a dozen women figure directly in the plot and only one prom- 
inently. A minor character, the cobbler, Laban Hallett, is the 
best drawn. Published this week. (Appleton. $2.50) 


SO WISE SO YOUNG. By Agnes Burke Hale. How the 
daughter of a climbing mother and a Midas-touch father, though 
only in her nineteenth year, showed more wisdom than anyone 
else, married her own man, against opposition got to live her own 
life, and how all were saved by misfortune, is told brightly, swift- 
ly, wholesomely by the author of many modern tales in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. It is hoped many subway readers, also young, 
will be wise enough to catch the lesson of this tract against blind 
reaching out: there are great values in being yourself. Published 
August 3. (Minton, Balch. $2.00) 

PIER 17. By Walter Havighurst. The freighter, Pamona, steams 
cargo-laden into Seattle, Pier 17, on the day the Seamen’s Union 
calls a strike. The eight seamen of its crew, some reluctantly, some 
eagerly, join the strike. Its bewildered captain, running the picket- 
lines one night, is killed by a brick-bat. The first officer high- 
handedly tries to bring scab-labor through the lines to unload 
his cargo. In the riot that follows, murder is done and the strike 
in consequence ends in failure. In temperate manner, the author 
sketches in his characters against this background. The story has 
the bite of reality without the sour bitterness of the sordid; the 
colors of life are portrayed without scarlet or other shades of red 
Published August 13. (Macmillan. $2.00) 

THE CRIME AT NORNES. By Freeman Wills Crofts. An 
Inspector French of Scotland Yard story. It has a new twist, and 
would have been first-rate with some judicious pruning. But too 
much detail slows it and renders it often tedious. Published July 
17. (Dodd, Mead. $2.00) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


A Modern David 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The interesting and informing article in the issue of AMERICA 
for July 27, by David Goldstein, the “Catholic Campaigner for 
Christ,” on “A Soviet Jewish Republic,” prompts me to say 
something about the handling of the subject of birth control by 
that lay apostle to the man in the street. Birth control is written 
and talked about often in Catholic publications, in our churches and 
at Catholic gatherings. But it remained for David Goldstein to 
go out into the streets, squares, and parks of our country and 
there present the Catholic viewpoint on this delicate topic to the 
populace. It has recently been my privilege to hear him, coolly, 
argumentatively and with a religious fervor that elevates the 
quality of his hearers, tell the economic, social, pathological as 
well as the moral and Biblical reasons that cause the Church 
to hold the practice to be subversive of the best interest of the 
people. Two things I noted he seemed to consciously keep clear 
of; that is, what he told me a Catholic called “calendar birth 
control,” and reference to Margaret Sanger by name. 

I watched closely the effect of David Goldstein’s talk upon 
the audience, made up in part of single youth, that gathered 
around his lecture broadcasting car here in Michigan. I was 
deeply impressed. His skill seems to lie in holding the moral 
tone of the audience so high as not to offend while he moves 
step by step into the hearts and minds of the listeners. He 
appeared to make those who indulge in the practice actually 
ashamed of themselves. But, and this is most necessary, he 
sent the people home with a realization that the Church has 
many sound reasons for warning her children of its dangers. 
The formal and vehement way the subject of birth control is 
often dealt with seems to get us very little along the road of 
overcoming this moral plague. A layman meeting the issue 
bravely, learnedly and confidently, one who knows how to psychol- 
ogize the people into a realization of the enormity of the problem, 
is most effective and much needed today. 

The thought came to me while hearing David Goldstein, and 
it is the reason for writing this letter, that pastors who do not 
take advantage of the opportunity to have this trained and experi- 
enced convert address their people and their non-Catholic friends 
on birth control are missing one of the best opportunities I know 
of to counteract this menace that is pressing hard on the moral 
character of our people. 

Detroit, Mich. READER OF AMERICA. 
A Rebuttal 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

S. Leonard Hoffman, in his letter in America for August 3, is 
eternally correct when he states: “To be full of a subject is one 
thing, and to know a subject fully is another matter.” It is also 
true that to know a subject fully one must be full of it. 

The only question that Mr. Hoffman asks is: “ Where is the 
source and the known authorities for this statement of five-per- 
cent interest, and the annual total of twenty billion dollars in 
interest charges that the capitalists take from the workers?” At 
the time, “Continuity of Employment,” was written, published 
in America for June 29, there were no statistics for the year 1929, 
but about that period the generally accepted estimates of the 
wealth of the United States varied between 360 billions and 400 
billions, and the annual product was estimated between ninety and 
one hundred billions. It was conservative to consider interest at 
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five per cent, and applying that rate of interest to 400 billions of 
wealth gave the amount of interest as twenty billions, which would 
represent twenty per cent of the product of one hundred billions, 
and it is out of the product that all interest and everything else 
is paid. If the five per cent were applied to 360 billions of wealth 
and considering ninety billions as the product, the amount of 
interest would still bear the same relation to the product, but the 
amount of interest would then be only eighteen billions. Not hav- 
ing definite statistics the writer said: “ The capitalists make a 
charge against the workers in the form of interest in the annual 
sum of approximately twenty billions of dollars.” 

Generally accepted statistics now give capital’s share of the 
product in 1929 as a little over eighteen billions and give the 
total product as ninety billions. Of course the statisticians divide 
the eighteen billions into interest, rent, dividends and profit, be- 
cause they don’t know any better. In the period of boom before 
the bust an editorial in the New York Herald-Tribune stated that 
it then required $6,000 capital to employ one man in the textile 
industry and that the average wage was $1,500. This four-to-one 
relation between capital and wages has persisted since 1890, at 
least, and from personal investigation the writer believes it applies 
to the corner grocery, the gasoline filling station, the printing 
business and the department store. It is the contention of the 
writer that labor can add no more value to the product than it 
receives in wages. When it required $6,000 of capital to employ 
one man, at five per cent interest capital laid claim to $300, which 
is twenty per cent of the $1,500 paid to the worker, and which 
must mean twenty per cent of the product of the worker. 

To conclude, the following is from “ Economic Principles and 
Problems,” published in 1926, by Lionel D. Edie, which book was 
discovered by the writer after “Continuity of Employment” was 
written: “It would be conservative to conclude that from one- 
sixth to one-quarter of the annual income of the nation is dis- 
bursed as interest... . The owners of the capital supply of the 
country have a standing claim to this important share “of the 
national income. This fact is* fundamental to any understanding 
of problems of distribution.” 

Providence, R. I. M. P. Connery. 
Roman Callers 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

A note on page 316 of the issue of America for July 13 ap- 
pears to suggest that all Protestant Episcopalians should hence- 
forth call the Catholics of the U. S. A. by the name of Catholics 
“... and especially not Roman Catholics.” I wish to point out 
that such a suggestion on the part of your paper is hardly rea- 
sonable, when your own Catholic churches in New York per- 
sistently label themselves “ Roman Catholic Church.” Only last 
evening I found myself in a building on the front of which was 
painted: “St. Peter’s R. C. Church.” Until each parish priest 
concerned goes to the front door of his church and deliberately 
blots cut the word Roman with a paint brush, you cannot justly 
blame the Protestants for calling you what you call yourselves. 

Some two years ago, when last visiting America, I pointed out 
in a letter to your Catholic press this very fact. We English con- 
sider that to describe our churches as “ Roman Catholic” would 
be giving our adversaries a weapon against us. Already the High 
Anglicans in the English State Church insist that we are only 
“Roman Catholic,” whilst they are Catholics! 

New York. Bruce MALAHER. 


Request 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you kindly insert an appeal in America that Sacred Heart 
Messenger magazines, however old, may be sent to: Rev. Charles 
J. Gable, Box 438, Greenville, N. C. At one time 1,000 back 
numbers were needed for distribution in the colored section and 
only eighty-five were available. 


Washington, D. C. Interested. 
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Home News.—Apparently under the impression that 
revelations in the holding-company inquiry had changed 
opinions, Administration leaders in the House on August 
1 called for a vote on the “ sudden-death ” provision for 
unnecessary utility holding companies, but the result was 
about the same as before: the provision was beaten, 
210-155. On August 5, the emergency tax bill was passed 
by the House, after a week’s debate, by 282-96. It there- 
upon went to the Senate, which had been holding hearings 
on it for some time. During this, Robert H. Jackson, 
counsel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, criticized the 
bill for not reducing more the excess-profit taxes on small 
businessess. He pointed out that the bill violated the 
President’s recommendations by not lowering taxes on 
smaller businessess, and not raising those on big busi- 
nesses proportionately. He held that this was necessary 
for a more balanced economy. Senators showed signs of 
raising the question of taxing “ bigness for its own sake.” 
It was not expected that the Senate bill would be ready 
before August 15. The House finally passed the bus- 
control bill on August 5, after the Senate had accepted 
the House’s minor amendments in the bill, originally 
passed April 17. This bill brings bus and truck inter- 
State transportation under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. On August 5 the conference 
on the AAA amendments reached complete agreement 
and the measure went to each House for final adoption. 
The principal disagreement was the Senate’s insistence 
on allowing suits to recover taxes on processing, if the 
taxes had not been passed on to the consumer. It was 
held that the amendments had brought the AAA as close 
as possible to the Schechter decision on the NIRA. The 
holding-company inquiry examined Patrick J. Hurley 
and Joseph P. Tumulty on their fees from utilities, and 
tried in vain to discover the whereabouts of Howard 
Hopson, of Associated Gas and Electric, which had 
caused many telegrams to be sent to Congress. It was 
the purpose of the inquiry to show that these telegrams 
had not been sent by investors, but by the utilities them- 
selves. On August 6, an election held in Rhode Island 
for a vacant seat in Congress returned a Republican, 
Charles R. Risk, who had run on a straight platform 
of opposition to the New Deal. Other minor elections 
in the same State showed the same trend. The result 
caused much political comment: Republicans claiming 
that it was the “ beginning of the end” of Roosevelt, and 
Democrats either pooh-poohing the results as merely one 
by-election, or, like Senator David'I. Walsh, claiming 
that they showed that the President must go more to the 
right if he is to win the next election. In Atlantic City 
the executive committee of the A. F. of L. took important 
decisions to cooperate with the racketeering investigation 
in New York, and to take immediate steps to counteract 
the announced intention of the Third International to 
instruct its section in this country, the Communist party, 


te bore within the labor unions. On August 4 the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation announced that it has 
sustained losses in banks of $1,508,558 since January 1, 
1934, but that income from member banks had made its 
net profit $4,716,409, 


India Bill Signed.—The royal signature was attixed 
to the bill granting a new Federal Constitution to India 
on August 2. Investigations and conferences were held 
for eight years in India and England in the preparation 
of this bill, and debates were carried on in Parliament 
since the bill was presented last December. Though the 
Conservatives held power, the bill in its various sections 
was passed with great majorities in Parliament. The 
assent of King George finally made the bill operative. 
It was one of the longest and most important ever passed 
by an English Parliament, in that it affects more than 
350,000,000 people. The Federal Constitution established 
by it for India grants an increased and well-ordered form 
of independence, though it withheld self-government and 
Dominion status. The Viceroy holds dictatorial powers 
and the British safeguards are stern limitations on Indian 
nationalism. The leaders of the great Indian parties re- 
mained hostile to many provisions of the Constitution, 
but stated they would present candidates for the first 
elections in 1937. On August 6, the Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow was named Viceroy of India. 


Italian Objectives.—Officials of the Export-Import 
Bank announced on August 7 that the bank had decided 
not to grant credits covering any commodities that looked 
like munitions. Hence they were doubtful about acceding 
to the application of the American exporters who had 
applied for short-term credits to finance shipments of 
cotton to Italy. The bank officials insisted upon getting 
an answer to their query of whether the cotton was 
intended for munitions. The Italian textile industry re- 
quires an annual shipment of about 600,000 bales of 
American cotton; the new applications proposed ship- 
ments of additional cotton amounting to 60,000 bales. 
The press reminded American readers that a Congression- 
al law would be necessary for a munitions embargo, but 
it was freely granted that the Export-Import Bank was 
empowered to make its own terms for extending credits. 
On the same day a dispatch from Rome stated that Italy 
hoped to develop cotton growing in Ethiopia subsequent 
to its conquest of that country. Imports of cotton and 
coffee made up more than thirteen per cent of Italy’s 
imports, and economic surveyors claimed that Italian 
workmen would soon be able to develop these two com- 
modities in fertile Ethiopia, thus wiping out the present 
trade with the United States and South America. Italy 
also held high hopes of profiting by Ethiopia’s gold, iron 
ore, platinum, copper, and other minerals. 


League’s Decision.—Meanwhile in Geneva the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations decided its attitude in the 
dispute. Its decision virtually accepted the whole Italian 
version of the difficulties, although Italy was pledged to 
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continue the conciliation proceedings that had been inter- 
rupted last month as Scheveningen. It was decided that 
the five arbitrators should discuss only the responsibility 
for the frontier incidents without entering into the ques- 
tion of sovereignty of the territory upon which the clashes 
occurred. But if the arbitrators had not arrived at a 
conclusion by September 4, the whole matter would be 
referred again to the Council. Shortly after this decision, 
Premier Mussolini ordered the mobilization of three more 
divisions, swelling the total number of men available in 
Africa to about 300,000. At the same time the Italian 
press began to admit openly that Italy was engaged upon 
a war of conquest and that it was justified by Italian 
needs for expansion and a place in the sun. The former 
slogans of defense were quietly abandoned. Simultane- 
ously the League of Nations and England grew worried 
over the racial issue that would become dangerous with 
the opening of hostilities. Sir Samuel Hoare’s recent 
speech pointed to this issue. It was feared that the war 
would have repercussions throughout the world inasmuch 
as it would pass from merely a struggle between two 
nations into an aroused hostility between the white and 
black races. Observers felt that the blacks would infer 
that their own subjection was a deliberate policy imposed 
upon them by the white race looking for its own con- 
tinued supremacy. 


Ethiopia’s Preparations.—In the Wollo Province near 
Gondar, Haile Selassie’s son, the Crown Prince Asfavu- 
Quossen, reviewed his troops. It was stated that more 
than 100,000 soldiers, all of them eager for battle, passed 
in review before the young man. A report also stated 
that Hubert Julian, a Harlem Negro, had been placed 
in command of a division of fighters. Foreign residents 
of Addis Ababa were immensely relieved at the arrival 
of some 3,000 gas masks from Germany and the promise 
of 20,000 more in the future. They believed that hos- 
tilities would be opened by a heavy gas attack upon the 
capital by means of aircraft and had been appealing for 
some time for the masks. 


Nazi Posters Attack Church.—Huge posters on Ber- 
lin billboards flaunted a Nazi proclamation charging that 
Catholics in union with Communists had desecrated Cath- 
olic churches in an endeavor to discredit the National 
Socialist movement. A general denunciation of “ Cath- 
olic Center” forces was included. The Catholic journal 
of the Berlin Diocese declared that the Church in Ger- 
many was at war and that the aim of the opposition was 
to “dislodge Christianity from our German Fatherland.” 
Addressing a delegation of German boys at Castel Gan- 
dolfo, the Pope said it was a matter for sorrow that a 
battle against Christ in favor of modern paganism was 
being waged in Germany. “ Even more difficult times 
are impending,” he declared. Speaking at Essen, Dr. 
Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda, said: “ The State will 
no longer tolerate the confessional press or any Prot- 
estant, Catholic, or Jewish confessional organizations.” 
Minister of the Interior Wilhelm Frick announced that 
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sterilization would be forced upon Catholics. He char- 
acterized the Vatican protest against sterilization as being 
against the laws of God. 


German Priests Harassed.—Father Baumnoer, of 
Denkingen, Wuerttemburg, faced sentence for alleged 
disrespectful reference to the Nazi flag and brown uni- 
forms. Father Hans Stabler, at Geroldshofen, was fined 
500 marks or 100 days in jail for refusing to salute a 
Hitler Youth banner and for conducting meetings of 
Catholic Youth associations. Father Hans Budenbrock, 
acquitted three months ago in Muenster, was retried on 
a charge of slighting Nazi leadership. Fathers Hoppe, 
Schulz, and Sauermann, of Braunsberg, East Prussia, 
were sentenced to prison, four, six and eight months 
respectively, for alleged disrespect to a local police ser- 
geant. The Vatican organ, Osservatore Romano, accused 
the Nazi Government of “ continued hostile spying” on 
Catholic priests. 


Nazis War on Correspondents.—A campaign was 
launched to restrict foreign correspondents, motivated, 
it was said, by the Nazi fear of losing the 1936 Olympic 
games. Loss of the games would approximate a major 
catastrophe for the Nazi regime, it was felt, both eco- 
nomically and politically. Suppression of Stahlhelm or- 
ganizations continued, the unit in Neuhaldensleben, near 
Magdesburg, being the latest disbanded. Field Marshal 
August von Mackensen resigned from the Stahlhelm, The 
Schutzstaffel, Hitler’s personal bodyguard, denounced the 
veterans’ organization. The first anniversary of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg’s death was widely observed. The 
rise in living costs continued unabated, retail foodstuffs 
soaring almost two per cent in July, a sharper rise than 
had occurred at any time of the Hitler dictatorship. A 
note was received from Washington regretting the insult 
to the German national emblem on the liner Bremen in 
New York City, but denying that the incident was due 
to neglect on the part of American authorities. The note 
intimated that the Bremen officials were lax in precau- 
tionary measures. 


Netherlands Affairs.—The new Colijn Government 
was functioning precariously, for though the political 
crisis was over, national difficulties remained virtually 
unchanged. On August 2 Premier Colijn addressed the 
nation by radio, pleading for unity in facing the national 
and economic difficulties. ‘“ Unanimity is out of the ques- 
tion,” he said, “ and I don’t ask it; but I do ask unity.” 
The Government planned to stand by the old monetary 
policy and to defend the guilder at all costs, so there 
was no question of a voluntary deflation unless perhaps 
it were effected under an international stabilization scheme. 
In his broadcast the Premier insisted that this new and 
extra-parliamentary Government is not in conflict with 
the second chamber, “although of course there is no 
certainty that no new conflict will arise.” The situation 
will likely remain unsettled until Parliament convenes in 
September. The Socialists are sharply in opposition, and 
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observers did not see clearly how the Cabinet can satisfy 
the consistent deflation demands of the Catholics who 
desire a drastic cut in all fixed charges. 


Disorders in Greece.—What was ostensibly a Com- 
munist strike but interpreted by observers as another 
abortive revolutionary move similar to the one of last 
March, broke out in Heraclion, also referred to as Candia, 
in Crete on August 5. The disorders began after the 
labor union called a general strike and Venizelists appar- 
ently took advantage of the occasion to cause trouble 
for the Tsaldaris regime. A crowd of 4,000 stormed the 
local administration buildings and protested the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. The situation was more critical 
because of the absence of the Premier in Germany and 
the fact that Marshal Kondylis, War Minister, was tem- 
porarily in charge of the Government, as he is extremely 
unpopular among both workers and Venezilists on account 
of his strong monarchial views. Thanks to General Bako- 
poulos, commanding governmental forces around Herac- 
lion, a fifteen-per-cent wage increase was negotiated for 
the strikers and they agreed to return to their jobs after 
their brief but fierce revolt. The casualty list aggregated 
seven dead and fifty wounded. Rumors that there were 
outbreaks elsewhere, and particularily of a mutiny in 
Athens, were denied by the Government. In London 
former-King George denied through his aide-de-camp 
a report that he and Mr. Venizelos were negotiating for 
a reconciliation. 


United Front Voted.—The Communist International 
(Comintern), at its session in Moscow, voted on August 
2 to give the individual parties more liberty of action, 
so that they could adapt themselves to local conditions, 
political and otherwise. Members of the League of Com- 
munist Youth in capitalist countries were ordered to join 
“all bourgeois democratic, reformist, and Fascist parties, 
as well as religious bodies ” and various trade-union and 
cultural groups. Every effort should be made to form 
a united front with moderates in capitalist countries so 
as better to oppose Fascism. In an address on August 
6, Georgi Dimitroff, Bulgarian delegate of Reichstag-fire 
fame, advocated swinging far to the Right, and even 
forming a united front with governments, sharing com- 
mon responsibility with them, for the sake of the prole- 
tariat. A united trade-union policy was likewise recom- 
mended. Nevertheless, Mr. Dimitroff emphasized, the 
purely strategic character of such a policy should never 
be lost sight of. The united front was a “ purely transi- 
tional form.” The ultimate aim remained, as ever, the 
world revolution and the overthrow of capitalistic gov- 
ernments. American delegates boasted of 1,000,000 
youths in the United States already associated with the 
8,000 Communist youths in the war against Fascism and 
militarization. 


Soviet Polar Flight Delayed.—The Soviet polar 
plane, USSR 25, took off early on August 3 from Moscow 
for its projected 6,000-mile non-stop flight to San Fran- 
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cisco across the North Pole. Pilot was Sigmund Leve- 
nevsky, noted Soviet Arctic flier. It was forced, however, 
to turn back the afternoon of the same day, when passing 
over the Barents Sea, some 800 miles from Moscow, 
owing to a defect in the oil-feed system. Much disap- 
pointment was felt about this turn of events, but there 
was a widespread belief that a new attempt would shortly 
be made. 


Cardenas Turning Left.—Confidential reports from 
Mexico indicate that in his recent tour of the country 
President Cardenas had everywhere made speeches of a 
pronouncedly Socialistic character, and had promised 
agrarians and industrial workers a dictatorship of the 
proletariate by 1940, when he retires. This, taken with 
his lukewarm attitude toward Garrido Canabal, for whom, 
incidentally, he voted in the last Presidential elections, 
and whom he calls his “ master,” made the outlook for 
peace in the country rather gloomy. 


Danzig-Polish Settlement.—The Polish-Danzig cus- 
toms controversy was provisionally settled, the Free City 
Senate declaring its readiness to submit to Poland’s de- 
mand and withdraw its decree for duty-free importation 
of foreign goods. The Polish Commissioner for Danzig 
assured the Senate that the Polish Government would 
in the near future suspend its order forbidding Danzig 
to collect duties on goods shipped to Poland through the 
Free City. Negotiations over the Senate’s foreign- 
exchange control and currency restrictions would be held, 
it is said. Polish zlotys will be used for freight and 
passenger transportation when destined beyond Danzig’s 
borders. Polish members of the Danzig Port Council 
will use zlotys exclusively in the port management. 





When the translation of Vilfredo Pareto’s 
monumental work on sociology appeared in this 
country, it created a sensation. To afford our 
readers an idea of this work, we asked Dr. Ed- 
mund A. Walsh, who had long known the work 
in Italian, to give us an estimate of it. He will 

¢ do so next week in an interview with Joseph F. 
Thorning. 

Recent events have made acute the problem of 
the possibility of cooperating with the Commu- 
nists, even where they are engaged in unobjec- 
tionable activity. This problem will be considered 
next week by John LaFarge in “Can We Co- 
operate with Communists?” and he will offer 
the basic answer to it. 

The retirement of Calles from the Mexican 
scene may be only temporary, and next week 
Eber Cole Byam will consider the possibilities 
in “Is Mexico Yielding?” Mr. Byam will be 
remembered as the collaborator with Bishop 
Kelley in the documentation of his work “ Blood 
Drenched Altars.” 

Laurence Kent Patterson will contribute an 
interesting article, “ The Ethiopian Church.” 




















